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Two New Series for the Elementary Grades 





Craig and others; NEW PATHWAYS IN SCIENCE 


Six books and a primer offer a systematic science program for boys 
and girls, in harmony with the latest thought in science for the ele- 


Science mentary grades. With emphasis on conservation and the social values 
of science—With unit organization—With questions and simple experi- 
a a 7 ments—With effective meaningful illustrations. Send for circular #692. 


SCIENCE FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER, by 
Dr. Gerald S. Craig, provides sound, practical information for the sci- 
ence teacher. Send for circular #250. 


Horn and others: PROGRESS IN READING 
Six books, a primer, and a pre-primer make up this unique series Reading 


built around the principle of reading to learn. Both content and exercise 

material are planned for progressive growth in the skills that are para- é 4 
mount to success in reading: location, comprehension, organization, and 

retention. Send for circular +732. 





70 Fifth Avenue GINN AND COMPANY New York, N. Y. 
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HE thresholds of the schools of Pennsylvania again re- 

sound to the footsteps of 2,000,000 girls and boys. To 
you, the more than 60,000 teachers who await their return 
with a keen sense of an enlarged responsibility, I venture this 
message. 

A new school year begins. The education of these future 
citizens is entrusted to all of us. In fact our State Constitu- 
tion mandates a thorough and efficient system of public 
schools. Many familiar scenes will be re-enacted—the affec- 
tionate greeting of pupil and teacher, the brief exchange of 
summer experiences, the assignment of schedules, the distri- 
bution of books and supplies, and other administrative de- 
tails essential for the efficient functioning of the school organi- 
zation. 

Yet even in the midst of these activities the conscientious 
teacher will ponder the thought, that this year as never before 
in this generation, new demands and changed conditions 
caused by the world crisis will call for new teacher resources 
and services in the educational task. 

We are in the midst of a nation-wide program of national 
defense. We are engaged in the mobilization of all our re- 
sources—spiritual, civic, and material. In this undertaking 
the school, the major public agency instituted to safeguard 
and perpetuate Democracy, must make its full contribution. 

Essentially, democracy is a cooperative enterprise. This is 
true to the extent that the citizenry has an opportunity to 
develop intelligence under wise leadership. To understand 
and to love the American ideal of Democracy is the extent 
to which the American Way is being defended. Democracy 
must mean developmental opportunity at all age levels and 
for all the people. 


National Defense an Immediate Challenge 


The mobilization of our educational system for National 
Defense is an immediate challenge to the teaching profession 
of America. The time is opportune to examine the meaning 
of preparedness against the background of national and in- 
ternational affairs. The immediacy of the problem tends to 
make us think of national defense solely in terms of military 
preparedness. National defense in our Democracy, how- 
ever, is obviously a much broader problem. National defense 
for democracy must rest upon an intelligent citizenship with 
a continuing enthusiasm for the ideal of democracy. It must 
be obvious that the achievement of the political ideal of a na- 
tion and its educational system are inextricably interwoven 
as parts of a social pattern. Clearly the educational system 
of our nation is one of its first lines of national defense. 

Among the major educational activities bearing directly 
upon the general problem of national defense are: elimina- 
tion of illiteracy; education in American history and in prin- 
ciples of American democracy with special attention to those 
individuals with an immediate foreign background and 
language; opportunity for the adult groups of our population 
to secure an understanding of current national and interna- 
tional problems; realization that health, physical education, 
and recreation have a direct relation to national defense; pro- 
vision for equalizing educational opportunity among the vari- 
ous groups that go to make up our population; and vocational 
competency. 

Three general phases of our educational responsibility 
should be crystal clear: First, that which has to do with the 
inculcation of an enthusiasm for the ideal of democracy; 
second, that which has to do with providing the educational 
fundamentals for an alert, intelligent, moral citizenship; and 
third, that which contributes directly to military and economic 
preparedness. 

Our educational program in all of its phases and at every 
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point in its organization, administration, and teaching pro- 
cedures offers opportunities for developing the patriotic 
American citizen. 

It should not be forgotten that some of the nations of the 
world which have recently met defeat suffered first from a 
lack of something within the nation—something that dimmed 
the enthusiasm and belief of the people in their country. It 
may have been a sense of inferior physical vigor, it may have 
been a lack of faith in the leaders, it may have been an absence 
of the will power to achieve at all costs, it may have been a 
weakened enthusiasm for the Democratic ideal. 


Schools Develop Inner Defenses 

It is. these inner defenses of the national defense program 
without which no country can live which must be made strong 
through the service of the schools. The schools and the teach- 
ers in the schools are unique in that they work with the youth 
of the nation as individuals. Whether consciously or not, the 
daily routine and associations of teachers and pupils build 
ideals, attitudes, knowledge, habits, and a long series of other 
things of the spirit which in large measure determine the pat- 
tern of life of the individual as a pupil and carry over in later 
years into the pattern of life of this individual as an adult 
citizen. 

Remember the words of William Penn, “Governments 
like clocks go from the motion men give them and as 
governments are made and moved by men so are they 
ruined, too. 

“That, therefore, which makes a good constitution 
must keep it, namely, men of wisdom and virtue, quali- 
ties that, because they descend not with worldly inherit- 
ance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous educa- 
tion of youth.” 

Recall, too, that Benjamin Franklin said, “The good 
education of youth has been esteemed by the wise men 
of all ages as the surest foundation of the happiness both 
of private families and the commonwealth.” 

It is appropriate, therefore, that we should ponder upon the 
application of these significant statements in this emergency. 
Surely the good education of youth in terms of the defense 
and perpetuation of our democratic ideals must embrace the 
spiritual, the intellectual, the physical—developing and mo- 
tivating citizens of high moral character in an environment in 
which they are vocationally competent. 


Vocational Schools Train Workers 

Pennsylvania may well be proud of the immediate contribu- 
tion its vocational programs are making in this emergency. 

Responding to a call for a conference early in the summer 
several hundred representatives of school districts met in Har- 
risburg and discussed preliminary plans for the initiation of 
vocational courses to train workers in skilled trades necessary 
to produce machinery and equipment for defense. These 
classes have been in operation for two months and have given 
specialized training for needed industries. The courses are 
adapted not only to youth but also to unemployed or others 
with partial training who come for refresher and completion 
courses. This program will be continued and greatly ex- 
panded during September and the succeeding months. 

Fifty school districts in Pennsylvania with adequate trade 
school facilities are conducting vocational education national 
defense training programs. New classes are being organized 
almost daily to meet increasing demands for trained men. At 
present 419 national defense classes are in operation with an 
enrolment of 9384 men. 

Most of the classes are utilizing the school shop facilities for 
two shifts of eight hours each daily for five days a week. 
(Turn to page 14) 











Milwaukee Convention of the NEA 


Helen A. Maxwell, NEA State Director, New Castle 


HE sessions of the Milwaukee Convention of the NEA, 
June 30 to July 4, emphasized 

1. Democracy and preparedness 

2. Teacher welfare throughout the nation 

3. Strengthening local, state, and national professional 

organizations 

The convention as it developed and progressed through ad- 
dresses, business meetings, conferences, reports, and _resolu- 
tions was dominated by these ideas. 

Amy H. Hinrichs, president, in her able address reviewed 
the efficient agencies and departments of the NEA that serve 
the membership. She stressed most effectively the valuable 
help that the different NEA departments give through their 
personnel, pamphlets, and numerous publications. The mes- 
sage in her presidential address, “The Task Before Us,” 
emphasized the need of interpreting our schools to the general 
public so that they understand that only through adequate 
education of the children of all the people will be obtained the 
greatest insurance against foreign isms. She stated, “We 
must make the public see that general education (I use gen- 
eral in the sense of universal to mean the education of every- 
body) is, indeed, the foundation, the first line of defense, the 
very bulwark of American democracy.” She stressed, also, 
the fact that the biggest task before us as teachers and the 
public combined is education for citizenship, the training of 
all children and youth of America “in the ways of democ- 
racy.” “The cultivation of a professional attitude in those 
about to enter the teaching profession,” she said, “and the 
greater professionalization of the workers within the ranks 
is a portion of the work set before each of us in our individual 
tasks.” 

She charged us as teachers to be informed, to study what 
is going on in the world, to recognize and work for equal 
educational opportunity for the children of America. Her 
concluding thoughts paid great tribute to all teachers in their 
untiring service and devotion. 

Most inspiring was the stirring, patriotic, and illuminating 
address given by Daniel L. Marsh, president, Boston Univer- 
sity, at the “Hour of Remembrance” and vesper service Sun- 
day afternoon. Doctor Marsh spoke on the topic, “The Ameri- 
can Canon.” 

Most timely, thought-provoking, and disturbing was the 
address at the second general session by H. V. Kaltenborn, 
student of international affairs and radio commentator, New 
York. 


Teacher Welfare 


A panel discussion on the NEA’s program of teacher wel- 
fare was held Wednesday forenoon, July 3. Representatives 
from fourteen different states participated. It was a most 
valuable meeting. The reports from the different states made 
one realize how fortunate members of the teaching profession 
of Pennsylvania are because of the many forward-looking and 
beneficial laws which have been enacted in Pennsylvania 
through the efforts of our professional organization. All 
phases of teacher welfare were discussed. 


Teacher Organization 


An encouraging note in the advance of teacher organization 
is the fact that at the present time forty state associations and 
the association of the District of Columbia have endorsed the 
all-inclusive membership card. This card symbolizes the 
unity of our profession and the cementing of the loyalties of 
local, state, and national associations. 


Representative Assembly a 

More than 1700 delegates were certified in the Representa- 
tive Assembly which held three business sessions in the Mil- 
waukee Auditorium. The delegates received reports from 
numerous NEA committees relating to special problems, 
transacted business of the Association, and elected its officers. 

President Hinrichs conducted the business affairs of the 
Representative Assembly very efficiently. Assisting as a mem- 
ber of the Rules Committee was Charles E. Sohl, Abington. 

Amendments to the by-laws, generally, met with defeat. 
An amendment substituting for the present vice-presidents of 
the NEA eleven regional vice-presidents was indefinitely post- 
poned. The amendment proposed by our House of Delegates 
with reference to local affiliated associations with the NEA 
was defeated. Following this action Joseph W. Forsyth, 
Philadelphia, presented the same amendment as notice to the 
Representative Assembly that it would be brought up for 
consideration again next year. The amendment discontinuing 
the publishing committee was approved. The Appraisal 
Committee was reinstated to function as in former years. 


National Seminars* 


An outstanding innovation of the program this year was the 
seminar conferences. The program announced three national 
seminars. Each seminar was composed of a chairman and 
five associate chairmen, a coordinator, and one representative 
from each state and territory. The seminars met on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday afternoons and were open only to 
the members of the seminar. Topics considered were 
1. Protection of school funds for educational purposes— 
Chairman, Ben G. Graham, superintendent of schools, 
Pittsburgh 

2. Education for economic well being in our Democracy 
—Chairman, Frederick M. Hunter, chancellor, Oregon 
State System of Higher Education, Eugene, Oregon 

3. Building stronger professional organizations—Chair- 
man, Willie A. Lawson, executive secretary, Arkansas 
Education Association, Little Rock, Arkansas 

The findings of these three seminars were presented to the 
general session and to the Representative Assembly on Thurs- 
day forenoon by the chairmen and secretaries respectively. 


Pennsylvania Luncheon 


Ninety-four Pennsylvanians participated in a luncheon 
Monday noon at the Hotel Schroeder. Presiding at the lunch- 
eon was Laura M. Braun, president, PSEA, Pittsburgh. The 
delegation had as guests Donald DuShane, candidate for the 
NEA presidency; Ben G. Graham, superintendent of schools, 
Pittsburgh; Reuben T. Shaw, first vice-president, NEA, Phila- 
delphia; and Helen A. Maxwell, NEA State Director, New 
Castle. 

Doctor DuShane spoke briefly about his attitude and sin- 
cerity toward the duties of the office of president of the NEA 
toward which he aspired. Doctor Graham told the delegation 
of the program of preparedness, particularly in relation to the 
participation of the vocational departments of the schools. 
Doctor Shaw discussed briefly the issues that would come be- 
fore the convention. 

Following the luncheon the delegation conducted the usual 
business by making nominations for presentation to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly as follows: 

Committee on Credentials—Milton O. Pearce, Philadelphia 

Committee on Resolutions—Thomas Francis, Scranton 

Committee on Necrology—J. Maclay Kelley, Mechanicsburg 


* See Sept. NEA Journat for summary of findings. 
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Publishing Committee—Anna Pike Haas, Philadelphia 
The delegation indicated Boston as its preference for the 
next meeting of the NEA. 


Exhibits 
Milwaukee Auditorium gave ample room for the more than 


one hundred exhibits. School equipment and supplies pleased 
the crowds of conventioners who continuously visited the hall. 


Hospitality 

Milwaukee teachers and pupils and the city in general 
were most generous in their hospitality. Many excursions 
were planned. Special features in the fifteen parks were 
especially planned by the children and people of Milwaukee 
for the enjoyment of those attending the NEA. 


Recognition to Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania ranks first among the states in membership 
with a total of 20,638 as of May 31, 1940. Her nearest com- 
petitor is Ohio with 18,206, closely followed by California 
with 18,160. 

Pennsylvania ranks third in the number of NEA life mem- 
bers, having a total of 403 and follows California with 470, 
and Ohio with 452. 

An interesting feature of the official program was a listing 
of places in which there had been a perfect enrolment in the 
NEA for fifteen years or more. Pennsylvania was repre- 
sented as follows: 


Years City Superintendent 
19 Altoona Levi Gilbert 
18 Biglerville L. V. Stock 
18 Doylestown J. L. Halderman 
16 Lehighton B. B. David 


16 Mahanoy Township _James P. Noonan 


16 Munhall E. O. Liggett 
16 Palmerton J. N. Roeder 

16 Pottstown F. M. Haiston 
16 Steelton O. H. Aurand 
15 Abington Township J. C. Weirick 
15 New Kensington E. T. Chapman 


Of the total number of local branches in Pennsylvania, 
5 of the county branches, 
37 of the district branches, and 
4 of the 13 State Teachers Colleges are 100% in the 
NEA. 
The total membership of the NEA as reported for May 31, 
1940, Was 203,429, an all-time record and a gain of 1,747 
over the previous year. 


Post Convention Conferences 


One of the outstanding features of this year’s convention 
was a two-day conference following the convention. Partici- 
pants in this conference called by Willard E. Givens, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the NEA, were members of the NEA Board 
of Trustees, Executive Committee, Board of Directors, Head- 
quarters Staff, and Secretaries of State Teachers Associations. 
Discussion topics were as follows: 

Friday afternoon, July 5—Problems facing members of local, 
state, and national professional organizations 

Friday evening, July 5—Conferences, convention meetings, 
and institutes; membership; professional educational jour- 
nals; public relations; research; and teacher welfare. At 
g:30 in the evening the general conference broke up into 
the six groups indicated above and discussed under separ- 
ate leaders the subjects assigned. 

Saturday morning, July 6—Professional and teacher welfare 
problems 

The closing conference on Saturday afternoon discussed 
public relations. 























: Photo by Jos. 
Pennsylvania Luncheon 


These conferences served as a fitting climax to the conven- 
tion. One sensed a bigness of the task and program of pro- 
fessional organizations; one became acquainted with the leaders 
in professional activity in the different states; and finally one 
was impressed with the many services which the efficient NEA 
Headquarters staff supplies constantly for the benefit of NEA 
members and for the advancement and stabilization of educa- 
tion in the nation. 


Officers for 1940-41 

President, Donald DuShane, Columbus, Ind. 

Executive Secretary, Willard E. Givens, Washington, D. C. 

Treasurer, B. F. Stanton, Alliance, Ohio 

Executive Committee 

Donald DuShane, president, Columbus, Ind. 

Amy H. Hinrichs, first vice-president, New Orleans, La. 

Joseph H. Saunders, chairman, Board of Trustees, Newport 
News, Va. 

B. F. Stanton, treasurer, Alliance, Ohio 

Helen T. Collins, New Haven, Conn. 

Fred D. Cram, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, Mound, Minn. 

Albert Shaw, Los Angeles, Calif. 

John W. Thalman, Waukegan, Ill. 

Board of Trustees 

Joseph H. Saunders, chairman, Newport News, Va. 

Donald DuShane, president, Columbus, Ind. 

Edgar G. Doudna, Madison, Wis. 

Florence Hale, Darien, Conn. 

Thomas J. Walker, Columbia, Mo. 


Resolutions 


1. The Present Emergency. The NEA suggests these fun- 
damental considerations which should guide the profession in 
the present emergency: 

A. The NEA points out that peace is the normal 
status among nations and that educational systems should 
continue to promote the ideal of peace among men. At 
the same time, the Association strongly advocates such 
preparedness as will make the United States fully able 
to defend itself. 

B. Since education is essential to the maintenance of 
democracy, the NEA insists that the defense needs of 
the country can and must be met without injuring youth 
by interrupting normal and necessary educational ser- 
vices. The ultimate line of national defense is to be found 
in the loyalty, intelligence, health, technical skill, self- 
discipline, and character of the citizens, and not in the 
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regimentation of youth characteristic of totalitarian sys- 
tems. 


C. The Association strongly condemns subversive 
propaganda which seeks to undermine our democratic 
ideals. Schools should continue to turn the searchlight 
of truth on alien ideologies so that Americans may know 
wherein democracy is superior, This same search for 
truth will enable us to locate weaknesses in, and to 
strengthen our democracy. 


D. The Association advocates the full protection of 
the liberties guaranteed to all citizens by the Bill f 
Rights, at the same time recognizing the principle that 
liberties are preserved only by the acceptance of accom- 
panying responsibilities. Democracy cannot be success- 
fully defended if these essential elements are abandoned. 


E. The Association urges all teachers to redouble their 
efforts to develop in every youth an active, intelligent, and 
profound loyalty to American ideals. 


2. Inter-American Friendship. The NEA rejoices over the 
increasing understanding and cooperation among the peoples 
of the Americas. It urges the continuation and expansion of 
all programs of action which will promote inter-American 
friendship. It especially urges that the elementary and second- 
ary schools do all they can to foster this spirit. 


3. Recognition Day Ceremonies. The NEA commends the 
growing practice of conducting recognition ceremonies for 
new voters and newly naturalized citizens and thanks: the 
many organizations that have joined in the promotion of this 
important civic movement. 


4. Education in Use of Leisure. The NEA recommends 
that every school system give more attention to training in 
purposeful leisure time activities, such as music, art, handi- 
crafts, dramatics, athletics, and especially those activities which 
can be carried over into adult life. 


5. Offensive Literature. The NEA condemns the dis- 
play, sale, and circulation of indecent literature and urges 
campaigns for the removal of such literature from public news- 
stands, book racks, and libraries. 


6. Employment of Local Teachers. The NEA deplores the 
pressure during times of national depressions to force school 
boards to use only local teachers. Schools exist to promote the 
best interests of children, and therefore teachers should be 
selected according to merit and not according to place of 
residence. 


7. Federal Educational Activities. The NEA urges that 
in the reorganization of federal departments, all educational 
activities promoted and financed by the federal government 
be administered through the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and the constituted public school authorities of the several 


states and territories. 


8. Institutes of Professional Relations. The NEA con- 
tinues its endorsement of Institutes of Professional Relations 
for the training of educators in the following professional re- 
lationships: a. teacher-student; b- teacher-profession; c. teacher- 
public. 


g. Public Relations. The NEA commends those state teach- 
er associations and cities which have established public re- 
lations departments and recommends that such departments 
be created by other school systems and teacher associations to 
interpret to the public the needs and accomplishments of the 
schools and thereby protect the schools from attacks by reac- 
tionary forces. 


10. Exhibits of Professional Publications. In order to em- 
phasize the solidarity of state and national education associa- 
tions, this Association recommends that a permanent exhibit 
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NEA President 





The National Education Associa- 
tion elected a Hoosier schoolmaster 
for president at the 78th annual con- 
vention of the organization, held in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 30— 
July 4, 1940. Donald DuShane who 
has earned the wide attention of 
members of the National Education 
Association and of the many lay- 
men interested in teacher welfare, 
through his activities in behalf of 
teachers who have been unjustly dis- 

















missed from their positions and of 
teachers who are not protected by 
adequate tenure laws, was appointed 
a member of the Tenure Committee at the Atlanta Conven- 
tion of the NEA in 1929, becoming its chairman in 1933. 

President DuShane was born at South Bend, Indiana. His 
first Alma Mater was Hanover College. He received in turn 
the B. S., the M. S., and the M. A.,, at the University of Wis- 
consin, and was granted an honorary doctor’s degree from 
Wabash College in 1938. He began teaching school in his 
home town, South Bend, Indiana, in 1906. 

For a brief time President DuShane was principal of the 
high school at Shelbyville, Illinois. When in 1912 he was 
elected head of the schools in Madison, Indiana, he was the 
youngest school superintendent in the state. For two years 
he was engaged in the administration of the Clinton, Indiana, 
schools, and in 1918 he became school head at Columbus, 
Indiana, the position which he now holds. 


DonaLp DuSHANE 





American Association of 
School Administrators 


RESIDENT Carroll R. Reed and the Executive Commit- 
tee of the AASA state that the 71st annual meeting 
will be held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 22-27, 
1941. Headquarters, registration, general sessions, and ex- 
hibits will be in the Atlantic City Municipal Auditorium. 
Reservations for rooms should be made through Superin- 
tendent A. S. Chenoweth, Chairman, Housing Bureau, 16 
Central Pier, Atlantic City, New Jersey. Give the name and 
address of the person who will share the room with you if 
the accommodations requested are for more than one per- 
son. 
The Pennsylvania Breakfast, which is an annual “get-to- 
gether” of Pennsylvanians attending the convention, will be 
held at 7:30 Tuesday morning, February 25, at Hotel Madison. 





of publications of both organizations be provided for public 
observation in: (a) public libraries and libraries of teacher 
training institutions; (b) offices of local school districts, state 
departments of education, and headquarters of affliated as- 
sociations. 


11. Equal Opportunity for Women. The NEA recom- 
mends that the Executive Committee arrange for the prepara- 
tion of a survey of the legal status of women, with the view 
of outlining future activities of the Association in the area of 
equal rights for men and women. 


12. Appreciation. The NEA expresses its appreciation to 
the citizens of Milwaukee, and to all others who have contri- 
buted to the success of the 78th annual convention. The 
members in attendance join wholeheartedly in this expression 
of thanks for the hospitality and courtesy extended to them 
on this occasion. 
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Democracy in Our Classrooms 


Laura M. Braun, President, Pennsylvania State Education Association, Pittsburgh 


R. Commander, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Legion. 

This is indeed a very real pleasure and privilege—one 
which I have anticipated ever since I received your kind 
invitation. I have the honor as President of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association to represent some 60,000 
teachers of Pennsylvania—the teachers of your children in 
your schools—and it is their greetings I bring to you this 
morning. I have always been favorably impressed with the 
many phases of your Legion program and I have a feeling 
that our American communities have grown to accept you 
and the work you have been so nobly doing with tremendous 
confidence. They know you are associated together for “God 
and Country” and you have earned their respect for your 
efforts on behalf of “community, State, and Nation.” No 
emergency or disaster has escaped your notice and no worth- 
while program designed to uplift humanity has lacked your 
contribution. 

The teacher membership of my Association is especially 
anxious that I compliment you for the magnificent service 
you have rendered America by your campaign over all these 
years against the un-American activities and subversive in- 
fluences of traitorous individuals and organizations throughout 
our country. They are also appreciative of your constructive 
participation in the annual observance of American Education 
Week. We are grateful to you for your support and influence 
in the cause of public education and bespeak of you a con- 
tinuance of your interest in our programs designed to give 
the boys and girls of Pennsylvania an educational opportunity 
second to none in America. 

And now for a very brief while, I should like to talk to 
you concerning a certain philosophy which dominates our 
school program at this particular time for very obvious reasons. 

At the convention of the American Association of School 
Administrators held in Cleveland, Jan Masaryk, former Min- 
ister to England from Czechoslovakia, said, “The greatest 
service to the cause of democracy which the United States of 
America in general, and the educators of youth in particular, 
can do is to make the youth realize the overwhelming ad- 
vantages of democracy over every other system of govern- 
ment. Democracy has its shortcomings, its slowness,—but 
these are our fault. It is within our reach to make democracy 
every bit as attractive to our young, as the other system has 
been made by the opponents of democracy. But let us do it 
by intellectual independence instead of regimentation; by base- 
ball instead of continuous marching, by training for dignified 
peace instead of preparation for horrible slaughter; by love in- 
stead of by hate; by truth instead of by lies.” 

Now, just what is the general conception of the functions 
of the schools? 

It is universally accepted that one very important function 
of the school is to impart knowledge. We claim that if govern- 
ment is to be conducted by the people, then there are certain 
subjects such as reading, writing, and arithmetic which must 
be mastered by everyone. To the fundamental subjects we 
add others that enrich and enlarge one’s influence and en- 
joyment such as languages, literature, music, science, and 
others. 

Another function of the school is to develop the power to 
think. After knowledge is assembled and facts learned, then 
knowledge and facts become the basis for thinking. 

It is quite true that the school must impart knowledge and 
must develop the powers of thought. But can knowledge 
and the power to think preserve Democracy? Do not the 
schools of the countries where Democracy no longer functions 
impart knowledge and develop the power to think? 


* Address before American Legion, Department of Pennsylvania, Reading, 
August 16, 1940. 


Then what else must education for democracy include? It 
is well to recall the old story of the professor and the guide 
in a canoe on a lake. “Have you studied Latin or Greek?” 
asked the professor. 

“No,” answered the guide. 

“Well,” said the professor, “you have lost a quarter of your 
life. Have you read history and poetry?” 

“No,” replied the guide. 

“Well, you’ve lost another quarter of life,” said the pro- 
fessor. Just then the canoe upset and the guide shouted, 
“Can you swim?” to which the professor burbled, “No.” 

“Well,” said the guide, “you’ve lost the whole of your life.” 

More important than scholarly culture are the habits by 
which we live and by which we hope to perpetuate our ideals 
in government. Then what else must education for democracy 
include? 

We, as a people, must realize first that Democracy is not 
merely a form of government but a way of life; a set of social 
habits or a code of ethics. It concerns not only the organiza- 
tion and functions of government, but also the rights and 
duties of industry, capital, labor, possession and use of prop- 
erty, and the health, happiness, education, and improvement 
of the general population. We must learn to rely on educa- 
tion rather than on force to sway public opinion. 

To be fit for life in a democracy, there are certain habits 
of fair play, respect for the rights of others, defense of one’s 
rights, that must be learned in the classroom, in the student 
government organization, and on the playing field. 

How are the schools developing these right habits? Let’s 
take a peep into a Home Room. Early in the semester there 
is an election of officers and these officers assume certain 
duties. It is understood that the teacher is the guide and coun- 
selor, not the commander. The president presides during the 
Home Room discussion periods, and he discovers for him- 
self the difficulties of the person sitting in the chair of authority. 
The members of the class hear the opinions of the other 
fellow and they practice living peaceably in a social group 
with those whose opinions differ from theirs, and most impor- 
tant of all, they learn that in a democracy there must be in- 
telligent compromise. 

In this Home Room organization there is a secretary-treas- 
urer. This officer handles such matters as subscriptions to 
the school paper, purchase of street car passes, etc. She col- 
lects the money, keeps the records, and sees that contacts are 
made with the proper school authorities. Since the class mem- 


bers deal with the class secretary instead of with the teacher, 


there is no element of force or coercion in the subscribing to 
these school activities. The teacher does not know who sub- 
scribes and who does not. And the secretary learns that her 
fellow students are forgetful and many times neglectful in 
fulfilling their obligations. In this way she gets a glimpse of 
the responsibilities and difficulties of those in authority. 

Then there is the student government organization. The 
school authorities are honest and tell the student body that 
they are not permitted to govern the school because they lack 
the necessary experience, but that the students are permitted to 
participate in the government so that they will gain experience 
in self-government. In the civic organization officers are 
elected and again intelligent compromise is learned, compro- 
mise not only with the school authorities but among them- 
selves. 

Then there are the school clubs. These clubs are organized 
to develop individual differences. Each club has a president 
and other officers, and these officers are elected by the members. 

Now, let’s take just one school and see what is happening. 
In one large high school, how many presidents are there? 
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Each Home Room has a president, each club has a president, 
and the civic organization has a president. Therefore, every 
semester, about 150 pupils are getting experience in an execu- 
tive position, and all of the students are experiencing the 
privilege of electing their own officers and directing the 
policies in their own groups. Multiply this by the number of 
schools in the country. Has such an experiment ever been 
attempted in the schools of any other nation on the face of 
the earth? 

These are only a few of the ways by which our schools are 
making democracy attractive to our youth. I haven’t men- 
tioned sports and the practice the young people are getting 
in playing the game according to rules and the spirit of fair 

ay. 

The schools are doing more than teaching about the organi- 
zation and the functions of democratic government. They 
are initiating youth into a way of life based on decent instincts 
and democratic habits acquired in the course of education. 

I am convinced that if we inject into our young people this 
serum of Americanism they will be quite immune from any 
other “ism,” and if the canoe should upset, they will know 
how to swim. 


Slippery Rock President 





The board of trustees of the State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
has named Dale McMaster president 
of the College. Mr. McMaster has 
been serving as superintendent of 
the schools of Johnstown since July, 


1934. ; 
Mr. McMaster is a graduate of 
Adamsville, Crawford County, 


schools, his native town, and of 
Grove City College. He has taken 
graduate work at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and at the 
University of Pittsburgh. His master 
of arts degree is from Pitt and he 
has completed the work for a doctor’s degree there and has 
passed the preliminary examination. 

The school experience of Mr. McMaster includes: one-room 
country school in Somerset County, 1908-09; teacher and 
principal in Coopersdale grade school, Johnstown, 1909-16; 
teacher, Garfield Junior High School, 1917-18, Johnstown 
High School, 1918-20; principal, Cochran Junior High School, 
1920-29, Johnstown High School, 1929-34. 

The Johnstown schools are used as a training ground for 
student teachers of Pennsylvania State College, and the super- 
intendent has direct supervision over these groups. Mr. Mc- 
Master also supervised the night schools in Johnstown. 

Mr. McMaster has been president of the local unit of the 
Johnstown branch of PSEA, member of its Executive Coun- 
cil, and president of the Pennsylvania High School Principals’ 
Association. At the present time he is president of the super- 
intendents’ division of the Western Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Association at Pittsburgh. 














Dace McMaster 





Education Congress 


HE two-day Education Congress will be held October 
2 and 3 in the Forum of the Education Building, Harris- 
burg. The general theme of the conference will be “National 
Defense and Education”—“The Program and the Cost.” 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, says 
that the Congress this year will provide an opportunity to 
discuss two problems of major importance: 1. The general 
program, with emphasis on certain curriculum fields of im- 
mediate importance in a broad national defense program, 
and 2. an opportunity to review proposals by individuals and 
agencies looking toward the formulation of a program of ade- 
quate financial support. 





September 


Doctor Jacobsen Pitt Dean 





Einar W. Jacobsen, superintendent 
of schools of Oakland, California, 
has accepted the deanship of the 
school of education at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. He comes to Pitt 
on September 1, 1940. 


Doctor Jacobsen is a San Francis- 
can by birth but a graduate of 
Berkeley High School. He attended 
the University of California and was 
graduated in 1916. Then followed 
a period of war service during which 
he was sent by the War Depart- 
ment to the Island of Haiti to aid 
in the establishment of schools. On Eman’ W. Jacowens 
his return to California he was elected to the Oakland schools 
and taught at Washington School, later at Fremont High 
School. In 1920 he was appointed secretary to Superintend- 
ent Fred M. Hunter and was for four years in that position. 

From 1924 to 1929 Doctor Jacobsen was successively vice- 
principal and principal of Roosevelt High School. His marked 
success brought him to the attenton of officials at Teachers 
College, Columbia, and he was invited to accept a teaching 
fellowship. There for two years he conducted courses in 
secondary educaton, attaining at the same time the doctor of 
philosophy degree. 

Then followed four years of service as assistant superin- 
tendent of the Oakland public schools. When Willard E. 
Givens resigned the superintendency to accept the post of 
executive secretary of the National Education Association, 
Doctor Jacobsen was the logical choice to carry on as superin- 
tendent. In the intervening time Doctor Jacobsen has estab- 
lished himself nationally as a school administrator of the very 
first rank. He has continued and further developed the great 
traditions of the Oakland school system. He has also demon- 
strated remarkable teaching ability in the summer courses 
which he has conducted in the summer sessions of the Univer- 
sity of California—From article by W. W. Kemp, dean emeri- 
tus, School of Education, University of California. 

















I think that young people cannot be taught to deal com- 
petently with controversial problems without being permitted 
actually to discuss such problems. U. S. Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker on the Town Meeting of the 
Air. 

















© Harold M. Lambert, Philadelphia. 


I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the United States of America 
and to the Republic for which it stands, one Nation, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all. 
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The American Canon 


Daniel L. Marsh, President, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 


. American Canon is the title which I have given this 
address both because it describes what I wish to say 
and also because it is the title of a book which I wrote within 
the past year. I can best describe what I mean by “The 
American Canon” by quoting from the introduction to my 
book, as follows: 

“By ‘The American Canon,’ I do not mean some new 
collection of books of the Bible, like the Palestinian Canon 
or the Alexandrian Canon. I am using the term, rather, in 
an analogical sense, to say that there are certain American 
writings so significant, so inspired, so esteemed by Americans, 
so durably valuable to the American people, so pregnant with 
the essence of the American spirit, so revelatory of the genius 
of America, that, taken together, they constitute the authori- 
tative rule of Americanism. 

“I have selected seven such writings. There is no eighth. 
I have been studying them for many years, and have long 
felt that if they were collected into a single volume, accom- 
panied by simple exposition, they would constitute the best 
possible textbook for the making of intelligent citizens. 

“The Bible has a universal appeal and application and its 

canon is sacred. These seven writings to which I refer have 
an American appeal and application, and, of course, are 
secular. However, let me sustain the analogy with the 
canonical books of the Bible while I name these American 
writings. 
“1, The genesis of American democracy is in the May- 
flower Compact. In the beginning was the Pilgrim colony 
with that positive, original, social Compact which is the legi- 
timate source of government. 

“2. Our exodus is in the Declaration of Independence. 
That immortal document marks the going out of the Ameri- 
can people from tyrannical bondage to the promised land of 
liberty and self-government. 

“3. Our book of the law is the Constitution of the United 
States. The counterpart of the Mosaic Ten Commandments 
in the political history of America is our Bill of Rights, the 
first ten amendments to the Constitution of the United States. 
The Ten Commandments of the Old Testament uttered their 
‘thou shalt not’s’ to individuals. In our American ten com- 
mandments, the American people issue ‘thou shalt not’s’ to 
their government. 

“4. We have cur major and minor prophecies, the greatest 
of them all being George Washington’s Farewell Address. 
Both as a foretelling and forthtelling document, that thunder- 
ing phophecy bears a relation to the American people com- 
parable to the utterances of Isaiah and Jeremiah to the Hebrew 
people. 

“5. Our national psalms are not numerous; but in spite 
of the fact that it is made the butt of ridicule and shallow 
criticism, The Star-Spangled Banner bears a relation to our 
national feelings not unlike that which the greatest of the 
psalms of David bore to the feelings of the people who first 
sang them. 

“6. The gospel of true Americanism was spoken by the 
saviour of America. I refer to Abraham Lincoln’s Second 
Inaugural Address. It was good news when first it was 
uttered: it is good news still. 

“7, We have our epistles, the greatest of them all being 
the last article written by Woodrow Wilson, entitled, “The 
Road away from Revolution.’ It will endure as long as our 
present system endures, the vision and the judgment of the 
man who possessed the clearest insight and the finest analytical 
mind of any national leader in the history of America. 


* Abstract of address before Vesper Service, National Education Association, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


“These seven writings, taken together, constitute what | 
think might properly be called our ‘American Canon.’ They 
give us the authoritative rule of the doctrine of Americanism. 
In describing them we relate our national history. It is my 
purpose to look at each one briefly; to put it in its historical 
setting; to meet its author or authors, and to inquire what it 
is that makes it permanently significant to the American 
people.” 

My reason for making the study, as expressed in the Preface, 
is because the situation at present, and indeed, ever since the 
World War, has furnished abundant “evidence that in the 
political realm, no less than in the physical, action and reaction 
are equal. Some sincere patriots became so zealous in their 
defense of what they thought was essential to the safeguarding 
of America that they manifested an un-American spirit. On 
the other hand, certain persons who were secret or open 
disciples of Communist and Fascist promulgators of subversive 
doctrines took advantage of the confusion for the dissemina- 
tion of un-Americanism under the guise of liberal American- 
ism. Intolerance and bigotry stalked with both groups. 
Patriotic societies, old and new, proclaimed aloud their tenets, 
which were as likely to be errors born of ignorance as truths 
born of intelligence. It became the style to call names. Men 
and women grew hysterical, and prescribed and persecuted 
those with whom they did not agree, impugning their motives 
and tarring them with the stick of approbrium. Professional 
patriots appeared, self-seeking persons who affected the livery 
of patriotism for the sake of political preferment. The very 
elect were often deceived.” 

A study of the origin and antecedents, the history and im- 
plications of these seven immortal documents furnishes us 
with a basis for some very definite conclusions as to the most 
sovereign ideas and ideals of “The American Canon,” as I 
have conceived the term and developed the study. Let me 
quote once more from my book: 

“It is important that the ideas and the ideals of the found- 
ing fathers of our republic should be rehearsed to each new 
generation—and especially to the present generation, for the 
world is confronted today with two irreconcilably divergent 
theories of government. On the one hand is the totalitarian 
state. In it the powers and responsibilities of government are 
precisely focused in one person, the Dictator. He has waded 
to his seat of authority through crimson seas of carnage. He 
holds his power by physical force and violence. Liberty of 
opinion does not exist. The firing squad and the concentra- 
tion camp have put the quietus upon freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press. The pulpit is subservient to the whims 
of the Dictator—being required to render unto Caesar the 
things that are God’s. Education is trammeled to serve the 
ends of the totalitarian state, fawning before the flattery of 
the Dictator, or cringing before his denunciation. Bigotry 
and intolerance, prescription and persecution are all invoked 
in the name of the country’s good, and are accepted under the 
illusion of efficiency. 

“On the other hand is Democracy. ft may not be as 
efficient at a given moment as a dictatorship; but the only 
way to develop a people is to shoulder them with the respon- 
sibility of directing their own affairs, of shaping their own 
objectives, and of determining their own progress. The al- 
leged efficiency of a dictatorship is bought at a frightful cost— 
a cost that no sane people will ever voluntarily pay. Democ- 
racy rests upon the theory that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. It holds that gov- 
ernment is made for man, not man for the government, It 
assumes that the people need institutions, and that in time 
of institutional crisis the people can be trusted to save, or 
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modify, or remake their institutions. It protects liberty of 
opinion, and freedom of speech and of the press as its very 
breath of life. It guarantees the free exercise of religion, know- 
ing that religion inheres in the nature of man, and is vital 
and intelligent only when it is called forth by the experiences 
of life. It safeguards the freedom of the pulpit, learning 
therefrom its moral sense of direction. It defends the academic 
freedom of the schools, recognizing that democracy’s real 
problem is to develop an intelligence equal to its social respon- 
sibility: otherwise men are likely to regard democratic insti- 
tutions as ends in themselves, keeping them static instead of 
dynamic, and holding the parchments of historic documents 
as worth more than the gains they record.” 

The marks of an American whose life squares with the 
doctrines of “The American Canon” are these: He will be 
tolerant. He has no place for musty prejudices, whether they 
be racial, religious, social, or otherwise. He will be true to 
Democracy, knowing that in our American democratic sys- 
tem, we conceive of government as the servant of the people, 
subject always to the enlightened will of the people. He will 
stand for equality of opportunity and equality before the law. 
He will give himself to due and reverent obedience to the laws 
of his land. He will stand for education, and will insist that 
education shall not be regimented, knowing that the surest 
way to get rid of a bad idea is to supplant it with a good one, 
and that the effectual way to disseminate the right idea is by 
education. He will defend freedom of worship, and will 
himself be a worshiper of God. There is not much use in 
defending our right to worship unless we use that right, for 
any right to be kept must be used. The lives of the founders 
of our Republic were God-centered. Their faith in God lent 
all their work moral significance. No people’s rule over it- 
self is safe unless there be intelligence, morality, and a great 
faith in God. 





Penn State Conference 


HE eighteenth annual Superintendents’ and Principals’ 

Conference was held at the Pennsylvania State College 
July 30 to August 1, with an attendance of approximately six 
hundred. 

“Today’s Schools—Are They Meeting the Challenge?” was 
the conference theme. Different sessions of the conference 
discussed the following topics as they related to the general 
conference theme: 

Today's Schools and Family Relationship 

Today’s Schools and the World Tragedy 

Today’s Schools and Community Resources 
Today’s Schools—How Effective Is Their Program 
Today’s Schools—Selecting the Teaching Personnel 

The final session on Thursday afternoon held in Schwab 
Auditorium was the dedication of the Burrowes Building, the 
new headquarters of the School of Education, and the presenta- 
tion and unveiling of the portrait of Dean Emeritus Will 
Grant Chambers. The program on this occasion, over which 
Ralph Dorn Hetzel presided, began with a luncheon at the 
Nittany Lion Inn at 12:30, followed by the dedication and 
presentation ceremonies in the Schwab Auditorium. 

Frederick G. Henke, head of the division of education of 
Allegheny College, Meadville, made an appropriate address 
previous to the unveiling of the portrait of Dean Emeritus 
Chambers, following which President Hetzel made the pre- 
sentation of the Burrowes Building for the use of the School 
of Education. M. R. Trabue, dean of the school of education, 
in fitting remarks accepted the portrait and the building. 

Francis B. Haas, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
brought greetings from the educational interests of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. Boyd H. Bode, professor of edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, Columbus, in the dedicatory 
address used as his topic “Education in Transition.” A recep- 





Allegheny County Superintendent 


Clarence W. Peters 
is a graduate of Buck- 
nell University with 
the Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Pitts- 
burgh. After several 
years’ experience as 
high school teacher, he 
served overseas in the 
army during the 
World War. For two 
years he was supervis- 
ing principal of Pit- 
cairn schools and from 
this district he was ap- 
pointed assistant super- 
intendent of Allegheny 
County schools in 
1922. He held this 
position until July 1, 
1940, when he was ap- 
pointed superintendent 
of the schools of Al- 
legheny County to suc- 
ceed C. E. Dickey, 
retired. 


CLARENCE W. PETERS 





tion in the new Burrowes Building concluded the program. 

Thomas Henry Burrowes, in whose honor the building was 
named, was president of Pennsylvania State College from 1868 
until his death in 1871. His unusual services to public educa- 
tion in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania make it eminently 
fitting to have his name used in connection with the new edu- 
cation building. 

President Burrowes was a lawyer by profession and as such 
framed the free school act of 1834. Later he founded and 
edited the PENNsyLvANIA ScHooL JourNAL. He served twice 
as head of the State school system, 1835 to 1839 and 1860 to 
1863. An educational pioneer in establishing the public schools 
of Pennsylvania, his name ranks with that of Thaddeus 
Stevens. 

The long and varied career of Dr. Chambers also marks him 
as an educational pioneer. Dean of the school of education 
of the University of Pittsburgh and responsible for many in- 
novations, president of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association at the time of its reorganization in 1920, the first 
dean and organizer of the school of education at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, a long and distinguished career as teacher, 
student, friend, and good fellow make it unusually fitting 
that his portrait should be hung for its permanent location in 
the foyer of the Burrowes Building. 





What a chimera, then is man! what a novelty, what a mon- 
ster, what a chaos, what a subject of contradiction, what a 
prodigy! A judge of all things, feeble worm of the earth, 
depositary of the truth, cloaca of uncertainty and error, the 
glory and the shame of the universe.—Pascal 

I have known a vast quantity of nonsense talked about bad 
men not looking you in the face. Don’t trust that idea. Dis- 
honesty will stare honesty out of countenance any day in the 
week, if there is anything to be got by it—Charles Dickens 

The minds of some of our statesmen, like the pupil of the 
human eye, contract themselves the more, the stronger light 
there is shed upon them.—Thomas Moore 


September, 1940 
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Greetings From the President 


HE President returned home from the Milwaukee Con- 

vention and dropped an extra offering into the Thank- 
Offering box that is kept on the mantel in her room. This 
box is labeled “Happy Days.” Why was the president es- 
pecially thankful at this time? 

First, because she, with all of the teachers of her State, 
is a beneficiary of the progressive legislative measures that 
have made the teachers of Pennsylvania the envy of fellow- 
workers in states less responsive to the welfare of teachers. 

Second, because she has the good fortune to be 4 citizen of 
these United States, and therefore, for the present at least, 
free from the overwhelming disasters taking place in other 
parts of the world. 

The reports given by the chairmen of the various commit- 
tees, and the remarks made by delegates on the floor of the 
convention, told us, the delegates from Pennsylvania, that 
the teachers of other states were seeking the solution to 
conditions which have been remedied in our State through 
Association activity. Whether it was retirement or tenure, 
credit unions, group insurance or hospitalization, we had a 
feeling of sympathetic understanding for our less fortunate 
neighbors, and of satisfaction for our own achievements. 

But, with the prayer of Thanksgiving that accompanied the 
offering, there was a prayer that a state-wide unselfishness 
would manifest itself in the members of our great organiza- 
tion, an unselfishness that would attack with determination 
the problem of spreading to others the good things we our- 
selves enjoy. In our own State there are great differences 
among the school districts. We will have a splendid oppor- 
tunity to level off these differences when our legislature meets 
in January. 

In our Nation, there are states where teachers do not have 
the security and the opportunities that we have in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It will be our privilege to join in full force our local, state, 
and national organizations, and to work together to hold fast 
to the good things we have, and to spread these good things 
to others just as deserving as we. 

Let’s not be satisfied just to be thankful; let’s express our 
thankfulness in energetic service. . 

Laura M. Braun. 





Deans of Women Convention 


November 1, 2 - Harrisburg 
; ia Pennsylvania Association of Deans of Women will 


hold their annual convention November 1 and 2 at the 
Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 

The convention theme will be Some Social Imperatives. 
The program for the first day will include a formal dinner, 
a business meeting, and discussion groups about minority 
people in the United States; causes and treatment of delin- 
quency; enlightened public opinion; and civil liberties, aca- 
demic freedom and tolerance. Youth’s role in our national 
life will be the general subject for the discussion group and 
convention luncheon on Saturday. 

To accommodate high school teachers who are able to come 
only on Saturday, conference groups will be held both Satur- 
day morning and afternoon. 

The meetings of the association are not closed meetings; 
they are not intended merely for those who are definitely 
named “dean” or “counsellor;” the problems of adjustment 
are the problems of all teachers; all teachers are invited, and 
all are welcome. 


~ | EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


The September Cover 


r design which will be used on the PENNsyLVANIA 
@ Scuoot Journat cover for this year is the product of one 
of our own members. Its development is interesting. Italo 
L. de Francesco, formerly president of the Reading Local 
Branch and a member of the Executive Council and now 
director of art at the State Teachers College, Kutztown, com- 
mented on the cover that was used last year. He stated that 
he should be glad to have his art students in the summer 
session prepare for our consideration several designs for the 
PENNSYLVANIA ScHooL JouRNAL cover. His offer was accepted 
and five designs were submitted for consideration. 

The one selected is by Guy P. Huey, a member of the As- 
sociation, graduate student at the State, Teachers College, 
Kutztown, and art instructor in the Schuylkill Haven schools, 
Schuylkill County. 

The design is symbolic of the long period of influence of 
the PENNsyLvANIA ScHooL JouRNAL, now in its 89th year. 
The motif spans education from the time of the hornbook 
to the present. We are deeply indebted to Mr. Huey for this 
design and to the other members of the course who under 
the direction of Mr. de Francesco submitted suggestions. The 
opinion of all those who participated in the final selection 
was that they were uniformly very attractive. 





Educators Conference 
STC, Indiana 


HE second Educators Conference, an annual educational 
meeting sponsored by the State Teachers College at 
Indiana, will be held this fall in the new Indiana College 
Auditorium on Friday and Saturday, September 27 and 28. 
LeRoy A. King, president of the College, announces that 
among the out-of-state educators who will participate in the 
conference are the following: William H. Kilpatrick, Colum- 
bia University; Alonzo F. Myers, New York University; Garry 
C. Myers, editor of Children’s Activities magazine, together 
with Mrs. Myers, a nationally-known authority on parent 
education; Paul S. Lomax, professor of commercial education, 
New York University; and Charlotte R. Partridge, director 
of the Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

There will also be present as participants in the Conference 
a number of members of the Pennsylvania State Department 
of Public Instruction. Among those definitely scheduled to be 
in attendance are: Francis B. Haas, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Paul Cressman, director of the bureau of 
instruction; Valentine Kirby, chief of art education; Cecelia 
U. Stuart, chief of elementary education; Mrs. Anna G. Green, 
chief of home economics education; and Claude Rosenberry, 
chief of music instruction. 

The conference will open at 1:30 o'clock Friday afternoon 
with a number of sectional meetings, at which special groups 
will hold round-table discussions of their own particular edu- 
cational problems. One or more of the visiting educators parti- 
cipating in the Conference will act as discussion leaders at 
each sectional meeting. Sectional meetings have been tenta- 
tively scheduled for the following groups: County superinten- 
dents, supervisors of elementary education, parent-teacher or- 
ganizations, elementary teachers, and secondary teachers. 
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The President Receives Degree 





It is with great pleasure that we 
announce the honor given the Presi- 
dent of our Association by the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

At the commencement of the Uni- 
versity, June 12, 1940, Laura M. 
Braun, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association, 
received the honorary degree of 
Master of Humane Letters. Thyrsa 
W. Amos, dean of women, pre- 
sented Miss Braun with the follow- 
ing well-chosen words: 














Laura M. Braun 


“Mr. Chancellor: 
“Let me present for the honorary degree of Master of 
Humane Letters, Laura Matilda Braun, President of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. Born in Pitts- 
burgh, Miss Braun was graduated, summa cum laude, 
with the degree of Bachelor of Arts from the University 
of Pittsburgh. She has brought honor to her Alma Mater, 
having served as president, committee chairman and 
member of many social, civic, and education associations 
of Pittsburgh and of Western Pennsylvania, and in each 
case with the honor and distinction which only a fine 
character, a gracious personality, and a discerning mind 
can bring to any responsibility. Because of these personal 
qualities, because of her contribution to education, and 
especially because of her excellence as a classroom teacher 
through more than thirty years, I am pleased to present 
Miss Braun to you for this degree.” 
In awarding the degree to Miss Braun, Chancellor John G. 
Bowman said: 
“A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command.” 
“Laura Braun, with the good will of the teachers of this 
wide community I confer upon you the honorary degree of 
Master of Humane Letters.” 





A Message to Teachers of Pennsylvania 
(From page 5) 


There are many still desiring the advantages of these classes. 
This fact together with the successful development of the 
program to date indicates that there will probably be no lack 
of skilled help available in Pennsylvania. 

It is a source of pride that the schools of Pennsylvania are 
able to make this contribution to the national program. 

I extend my appreciation to the boards of education, to the 
school administrators, and to the teachers who in many in- 
stances to the sacrifice of summer vacations laid aside all other 
plans and joined at once with all their efforts and energy to 
assist in developing the material defense of the nation. 

Will te Sacrifice Must Complement Material Defense 

Notwithstanding the emphasis that must be put on the 
material defense, it undoubtedly is a truism that in the de- 
velopment of these defenses, the material implementation must 
be complemented by the spiritual implementation that gives 
good men the will to sacrifice for a worthy ideal. 

I commend to the teachers of Pennsylvania as worthy of 
example the words given to the great violin maker by George 
Eliot in her poem “Stradivarius.” Speaking with indignation 
to the suggestion that the violins might be less carefully made, 
Stradivarius is made to reply, “I say, not God himself can make 
man’s best Without best men to help Him.” Continuing he 
says, “I am one best here in Cremona.” 

Never before in our generation has a greater challenge come 
to the teachers of Pennsylvania to join in making man’s best 
in America. Visioned by the early founders as the cradle of 
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liberty, brought into reality by the sacrifice of Bunker Hill 
and Valley Forge, framed by the constitution with its Bill 
of Rights, brought to maturity by the free play of individual 
and cooperative responsibility in home, church, and school, 
state and nation, it is our task to join with all other agencies 
and institutions to make sure that our government “of the 
people, by the people, and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” It is our supreme opportunity this school 
year whether administrator, supervisor, principal, teacher, or 
school director to be one best in the task committed to our 
hands. 

The challenge to the teacher is so to organize the immediate 
classroom opportunities that every activity contributes to a 
love and understanding of the American Way and to a will- 
ingness to work and sacrifice for its perpetuation. 

Again beyond these attributes and qualities for which edu- 
cation must join there must be developed also a willingness 
to submerge individualism for a cause, a supreme acceptance 
of a pattern of life that gives meaning to living for the flag. 
A supreme acceptance that however great the cost, the protec- 
tion and perpetuation of democracy have first claim upon all 
of us whether director, administrator, teacher, or pupil in what- 
ever emergency the immediate future places before us. 

It is with this spirit that I call upon the teachers and the 
schools of our Commonwealth to join me in making this year 
an immediate, direct, and lasting contribution to the perpetua- 
tion of the American Way. 





Central Convention District 


UPERINTENDENT R. L. Butler of Wellsboro, president 

of the Central Convention District of the PSEA, and his 
executive committee have completed the program for the 
fifteenth annual convention of the convention district, which 
will be held at the State Teachers College, Lock Haven, on 
Thursday and Friday, October 10 and 11. 

The theme of the convention will be “Improvement of 
Instruction.” 

There will be four general sessions and twenty-two depart- 
mental meetings. In addition to the regular departmental 
meetings of previous conventions there will be two new de- 
partments represented on the program,—one on “Speech” 
and a conference on “Consumer Education.” 

Speakers engaged for the general sessions include: Francis 
B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg; 
Mary E. Wooley, President Emeritus of Mt. Holyoke College; 
Chester A. Buckner, director of secondary education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh; Jesse Feiring Williams, professor of health 
education, Columbia University; Robert Kazmayer, news cora- 
mentator and lecturer; Laura M. Braun, President, Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association, Pittsburgh; John G. 
Flowers, president of the State Teachers College, Lock Haven; 
Lester K. Ade, president of the State Teachers College, Mans- 
field. 

Many prominent educators of the Central District will ap- 
pear on the program of the several departments. These will 
include Frederick G. Henke, department of education, 
Allegheny College; Palmer C. Weaver, associate professor of 
education, Pennsylvania State College; C. W. Lillibridge, 
superintendent of McKean County schools; Paul A. Zetler, as- 
sistant principal, Altoona High School; Professor Joseph F. 
O’Brien, professor of speech, Pennsylvania State College; 
Harold Westlake, professor of speech, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; and C. H. Richardson, head of the department of mathe- 
matics, Bucknell University. 

Demonstration lessons in all grades—kindergarten to high 
school inclusive—will be taught by members of the Teachers 
College faculty and the faculty of the Lock Haven public 
schools. These demonstration lessons will be followed by 
panel discussions in which the teachers of the demonstration 
lessons, educational experts, and observers will participate — 
C. M. Suttivan, Secretary. 
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Nominees for Retirement Board Election 


| N accordance with a resolution adopted by the School Employes’ Retirement Board the following Committee was ap- 
pointed to nominate candidates for the next vacancy on the Retirement Board, which will be caused by the expiration 
of the term of T. T. Allen on December 31, 1940: Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Chair- 
man; Thomas Francis, Superintendent, Lackawanna County Schools, Scranton; John C. Koch, State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg; Levi Gilbert, Superintendent of Schools, Altoona; Helen Kitchenman, Teacher, 1331 Pike Street, Philadelphia; Lula 
M. Keller, Teacher, Mercersburg; Rock Butler, Supervising Principal, Wellsboro. 

The above Committee met in the office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction on Saturday, June 29, and 
nominated the following candidates: J. Andrew Morrow, Superintendent of Bradford County Schools, Towanda, and Carl 
G. Leech, Superintendent of the Delaware County Schools, Media. 

As alternate candidates the following were named: D. Willard Zahn, Teacher in the Vaux Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia; Raymond G. Mowery, Superintendent of the Franklin County Schools, Chambersburg. 


We Present the Nominees 


Carl G. Leech, now county super- 
intendent of schools of Delaware 
County, was graduated from Brad- 
ford High School, received the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts from Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, and the 
degrees of master of arts and doctor 
of philosophy from the University 
of Pennsylvania. 





His experience in the profession 
includes service as principal of Oley 
Township High School, Berks 
County; Riegelsville | Academy, 











J. Andrew Morrow, county su- 











perintendent of schools of Bradford 
County for the past eighteen years, 
began his teaching career at the 
age of seventeen and, with the ex- 
ception of four years, has served the 
schools of his county as a rural 
school teacher, high school principal, 
assistant superintendent, and super- 
intendent. 


Mr. Morrow was one of the first 
county superintendents to develop a 
county dental hygiene program, a 








Bucks County; teacher in the high 
school at Bridgeport, Connecticut; 
and supervising principal at Quakertown, Bucks County, and 
Glen-Nor High School, Delaware County, from which posi- 
tion he entered the county superintendency in 1925. 

In 1933-34 he was president of the Southeastern Convention 
District of the PSEA, and has at various times served on com- 
mittees of the convention district and of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. In 1938-39, he served as a mem- 
ber of the PSEA Committee on Retirement Problems. 


Car G. LEEcH 





Crawford County Superintendent 

Charles Ford Adam- g 
son has succeeded P. D. 
Blair, retired, as super- 
intendent of Crawford 
County schools. Mr. 
Adamson has been as- 
sistant superintendent 
of Crawford County 
schools for twenty-five 
years. 

A native of Cochran- 
ton, Crawford County, 
Superintendent Adam- 
son attended its ele- 
mentary and high 
schools. He gradu- 
ated from the Normal 
School at Edinboro in 
1910 and from the 
Teachers College there 
in 1935 with the B. S. 
degree He earned his 
master’s degree at the 
University of Pitts- 





CHARLES Forp ADAMSON 
burgh. He also has taken work at Pennsylvania State College, 
Allegheny College, and University of Chicago. 


rural school nursing program, and 
rural school music supervision. The 
consolidation of schools and the transportation of both ele- 
mentary and high school pupils of the county has been one 
of his outstanding achievements. 

Mr. Morrow has made a special study of public school 
finance and is considered an authority on the subject. He 
has been influential in the development of a program of equal- 
izing educational opportunities in the State. 

Due to his wide interests, experience, and acquaintance 
with school problems, he has been called to serve on some 
of the most pertinent educational committees and is at present 
serving on two important State committees. 


J. ANDREw Morrow 





Johnstown Elects Superintendent 





Johnstown has promoted its high 
school principal, J. Ernest Wagner, 
to the position of superintendent of 
schools. The new superintendent 
was educated in the local schools 
and at Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Peoria, Illinois. He earned his 
master of arts degree at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in 1930 and 
his doctor of education in 1938. 

Dr. Wagner taught manual train- 
ing in the grade schools of Johnstown 
for two years and was head of the 
industrial arts department of Gar- 
field Junior High School from 1920 
to 1926. He served as director of vocational education in the 
city system from 1926-34 and at the same time was principal 
of the evening school. He was named principal of Johnstown 
High School in 1934. 

Dr. Wagner has been lecturer in vocational education for 
University of Pittsburgh extension classes for the past two 














J. Ernest WAGNER 


years. 
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PEOPLE « SERVICE « EDAT 


Pennsylvania Has An 
Enviable Record 


Ours is the largest state professional 
teachers organization in America— 
57,106 members 


* 
PSEA 100% HONOR ROLL 


50 of 66 county local branches 
120 of 183 district local branches 
7 of 13 State Teachers Colleges 


NEA 100% HONOR ROLL 


5 county local branches 
37 district local branches 
4 of 13 State Teachers Colleges 


Pennsylvania Leads the States in 
NEA Membership 


20,638 


This Year Let’s Make a 
Good Record Better 


JOIN 


The Local Branch 
The PSEA The NEA 


Promote their programs 
Secure their benefits 
Enlist for service 
Advance the profession 


PEOPLE 


People as used in this paragraph refers to school people . .. 
those who are engaged in the education of youth of Penn. 
sylvania and America . . . those who, sensitive of a unity 
of interest and purpose, have joined together in the pro 
fessional organizations of the Pennsylvania State Educa. 
tion Association and the National Education Association . . 
those whose experience has compelled them to a belief that 
through unity and joint action there is power . . . the 
power to advance public education in our Commonwealth 
and Nation, the power to develop more effective methods 
of school procedure, and the power to promote the general 
welfare of those engaged in this professional task. 


Years ago, in 1852, just a few people with this belief 
made the beginning which later developed into the Penn. 


number, organized the National Education Association. 


People joining together make organization. The power 
of a single individual is limited. The power of many in- 
dividuals united in their State and National professional 
organizations is beyond measure. 


SERVICE 


Service is the performance of labor for the benefit of an- 
other. Service is the keynote of the work of the teacher 


whose greatest satisfaction is the advance of the learner in a 


personality and power beyond the teacher herself. 


Service also is the keynote of the work of professional 


organizations. Their attainment is measured not by thef 


status of the organizations per se, but rather the benefits 
brought by the professional organization to individual 
members. 


The services which come from professional organizations | 


to individuals include opportunity for professional develop- 
ment through local and State participation and leadership 
in Association affairs, administrative responsibilities as mem- 
bers of Executive Committees of Convention Districts, the 
House of Delez2tes, the appointive and elective committees, 
and the Executive Council, and services more intimate in 
nature which come to members through the printed pages 
of the professional magazines and publications of the State 
and National Education Associations. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE ICA 


LAURA M. BRAUN, President 








400 North Third Street, 
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EDUCATION 


ple...) Education is the most widespread of our governmental 
Penn-Bfunctions. Its importance increases with the degree to 
2 unity which people are self-governing, and determine through 
1¢ pro-fthe ballot their own governmental policies——For this reason 
Educa-$democracy and free government cannot survive without it.— 
m . . [For this reason education in America is a tax-supported in- 
ef that istitution—For this reason its blessings as stated by Thad- 

the Fdeus Stevens years ago in an historic meeting of the General 
wealth BAssembly of Pennsylvania in 1835 must be “carried home 
ethods fo the poorest child of the poorest inhabitant of the meanest 
yeneral Shut of your mountains, so that even he may be prepared 

to act well his part in this land of freemen.” 


belief ff} Where there is no education there is no vision, and where 
Penn-Fithere is no vision the people perish. 
» later, 
43 in 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


Achievement is the outgrowth of purpose, program, plan, 
and united effort. The power of professional people in edu- 
cational organizations is well illustrated by the advance of 
rthe profession as marked by the innumerable milestones of 
legislative achievements. 
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» Pennsylvania teachers are familiar with these milestones 
"fjand the large part which their professional organization, 
nthe Pennsylvania State Education Association, had in their 
enactment. The Department of Public Instruction, county 
'superintendency, State normal schools, free textbooks, child 
plabor legislation, the Retirement Act, the Edmonds Acct, the 
Hcontinuing contract, group insurance, credit unions, the 
Htenure act are but a few. These give to members of the 
Feducational profession in Pennsylvania a sense of gratitude 
ithat a few sturdy individuals, years ago, lost their individ- 
jualism and united as a people in professional organization. 


sional 
yy the 
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vidual 


ations 
velop- |} We are the beneficiaries of their wisdom, sacrifice, and 
ership fefforts. We are the people of today who through united 
mem- [effort in professional organization must hold fast the legacy 
s, the of attainment which they left to us and carry forward to a 
ittees, more glorious future their dream of achievement as stated 
ite in fin the preamble of the Constitution of the NEA adopted 
pages fin Philadelphia in 1857—“to elevate the character and ad- 


State Fvance the interests of the profession of teaching, and to 


a 


| promote the cause of popular education in the United States.” 





CHIEVEMENT 


OUR GOALS 


Legislative—1940-41 


More liberal financial State support to all districts 
Equalizing our educational opportunity, particularly 
from the point of view of distributing State appropria- 
tion 

Creation of a State tax commission and equalizing of 
assessments 

Adequate salaries for teachers in fourth-class districts 
Remedial legislation with particular reference to recur- 
ring situations in the anthracite and bituminous areas 
of the State which leave the school districts powerless to 
secure local revenues 

A minimum salary for county superintendents of $3500 


Tenure for faculties of State Teachers Colleges 


Strengthening the status of county and district superin- 
tendents 


Adequate maintenance of State Teachers Colleges 
Junior College legislation with adequate State support 


Stabilization of the office of State Superintendent and 
the State Council of Education—Adopted by the House 
of Delegates 


Constitutional 


To promote the general educational welfare of the State, 
to protect and advance the interests of its members, to 
foster professional zeal, to advance educational standards, 
and to establish and maintain helpful, friendly relation- 
ships. 


State Office and Local Branches 


Solidarity to the extent that it erases all differences be- 
tween classroom teachers and administrators. 


Solidarity that will bring into membership in one pro- 
fessional organization a still higher percentage of the 
professional workers of Pennsylvania than we have thus 
far attained. 


Solidarity that will give support to the Local Branch of 
the Association, the State Association, and the National 
Education Association as well. 


Solidarity that will result in a united front in presenting 
the cause of education to both lay citizens and law 
makers. 

Solidarity that will promote programs through the reg- 
ularly organized and recognized leadership. 

Solidarity that will advance our Association and the 
profession to still greater influence and achievement. 
Adopted by the Executive Council, January 20, 1940 


/ HATION ASSOCIATION 


eet, AISBURG, PENNA. 





HARVEY E. GAYMAN, Executive Secretary 
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Executive Council 
June 8, 1940—No. V 


. Executive Council of the PSEA met at Headquarters, 
Harrisburg, June 8 with all members present or accounted 
for except one. President Laura M. Braun, Pittsburgh, presided 
with the order of business as follows: 
I. Report of the President 
II. Report of the Executive Secretary 
1. Financial 
Balances on hand as of June 5, 1940 
Current Fund 
Welfare Fund . 
2. Cost of Publications 
a. PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
We are now publishing the Journal in a regular monthly 
edition of 60,000 copies on a contract price with the Telegraph 
Press, Harrisburg, of $1442.70 for 32 pages and cover. 
Costs and Receipts of the Journal for 1939-40, including 
printers’ bills, half-tone cuts, postage, and articles, are, as 
follows: 


. $41,010.34 
22,094.30 


No. of _ Advertising Advertising Net 

Month Copies Pages Pages Receipts Cost Net Cost Profit 
Sept 60,000 36 5-3/4 $1,206.45 $1,673.04 $466.59 
a ae 60,000 36 5-11/30 944.10 1,676.24 732.14 
a 60,000 36 5-1/5 933.74 1,671.74 738.00 
Dec. 60,000 36 3-2/15 648.56 1,653.75 1,005.19 
$2. Ayre 64,000 68 6-49/60 1,436.70 3,159.75 1,723.05 

ED. sans 60,000 36 6-1/30 1,204.88 1,675.67 470.79 
SS SS 60,000 36 9-29/30 1,980.84 1,654.23 $326.61 
+ a oerns 59,500 36 13-25/60 2,795.11 1,666.69 1,128.42 
_ 59.500 36 10-1/6 2,134.02 1,659.07 474.95 
_— ~oseg S000 36 6372 955.67 1,672.69 717.02 

otal .... 602,000 392 70-7/20 $14,240.07 $18,162.87 $5,852.78 $1,929.98 
Comparative Data 1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 
Advertising Receipts ..... $22,881.70 $18,581.34 $16,561.98 $14,240.07 
ON re oe eee ee eee 19,368.11 17,853.92 18,466.05 18,162.87 
Excess of Receipts 

ae tag. a ee ere $3,513.59 $727.42 —$1,904.07 —$3,922.80 


b. Education Bulletin 

Beginning with October 16, 1939, the Education Bulletin 
Volume 8, has been issued weekly with the exception of two 
weeks during the Christmas holidays. The smallest number 
of any issue was 12,000. The maximum number of any issue 
was 12,500. A free distribution is made to Presidents of all 
local branches. 

The total number of individual copies of the Bulletin dat- 
ing from October 16, 1939, to June 3, 1940, was 389,600 with 
a total cost for printing and mailing of $2762.50 or an average 
cost per individual Bulletin of 7.09 mills. At this average 
rate for an individual copy thirty-two weekly issues cost, for 
printing and mailing purposes, 22.69 cents. The cost of the 
Education Bulletin given above does not cover any cost of 
editorial, stenographic, or clerical work in keeping subscrip- 
tion addressograph lists up-to-date and preparing mailing lists. 


Financial Data 


Cost of printing and mailing Bulletins Nos. 1-32, Vol. 8 (389,600 
copies) issued from 


RSCUBREE 06, 2959, 00: SURE SOT PND 650s sci sicacsans ewes $2,762.50 
Subscriptions, July 1, 1939, to June 3, 1940 ...............0.5 2,899.85 
Excess of subscription receipts over printing and mailing cost .. $137.35 

Comparative Data—1939-1940 
: 1939 1940 

IDES “OE WREKIY ASSNES. (ooo 54s b wn wins Wanissinniss 32 
eS Pe de ae a ena ee ar 407,900 389.600 
Receipts from subscriptions .............esscee0 $2,964.35 $2,899.85 
Cost of a MEER kre sas winieisine etalon as $2,843.16 $2,762.50 
Excess of subscription receipts over printing and 

mailing cost ........ a ee eee 121.19 $137.35 
Cost m0 single copy (printing and mailing) .... 6.96 mills 7.09 mills 
Cost for subscription year ..........eceeeeeseees 22.27 Cents 22.69 cents 


3. Number of issues of PENNsyLvANIA ScHooL JOURNAL 
Following discussion of the frequency of issue of 39 State 
Teachers Magazines, the advertising which can be secured 
for the June issue, and the early closing date of many schools, 
the Council voted to discontinue the June issue of PSJ. 
4. Policy Regarding the Pennsylvania delegation to the 
Milwaukee NEA Convention 
Following discussion the same policy was adopted that the 
1939 Executive Council adopted for the San Francisco NEA 
Convention. ' 
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5. Requests for Legal Opinion and Assistance 
a. Annabelle Hornstein, Monaca 
b. Cosmo Joseph Figliomene, Childs 
c. Vincent Ramik, Dickson City. The Council voted 
to assist in an amount of $200 for attorney’s fees in 
this case. 
d. Elementary teachers, Washington 
6. Public Relations Conference 
7. Costs Survey 
The Council approved for printing Questions and Answers 
on the Survey of School Costs. They also stated that this 
material should be printed in one of the early fall issues of PSJ. 

8. Field Service 

III. Insignia for the Association 

Insignia for the PSEA was chosen and an order for 5000 
of the emblems approved. 
IV. Committee reports received: 

1. Constitutional Revision 

2. Equal Opportunity 

3. Employment of an Attorney 

Following the report of this committee a motion was made 
that an attorney be employed at a salary not to exceed $225 
a month until the end of the year. A motion was made to 
amend the above motion by deferring the employment of any 
attorney until the September meeting of the Executive Council. 
The amendment to the motion was seconded and carried. The 
motion was then laid on the table until the September meet- 
ing of the Executive Council. Seconded by Mr. Kingsley and 
carried. 

4. Local Branches 

5. Problems of Pa. Business Educators’ Assn. 

6. Social Security and Unemployment Compensation 
Taxes 

This committee recommended that employees of Head- 
quarters Staff should contribute their share of the Social 
Security Tax starting June 1, 1940. This recommendation 
was approved. 

V. Communications 
VI. The Council adjourned to meet September 7. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Secretary. 
July 1, 1940—VI 

The 1940 Executive Council of the PSEA met in Parlor C, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for a breakfast con- 
ference on July 1 at 7:30 CST. President Laura M. Braun 
presided while the following business was transacted. 

1. Announced appointment of the members of the Penn- 
sylvania delegation who would serve as leaders and 
on a steering committee during the Convention 

2. Re-considered the motion regarding a Committee on 
Equal Opportunity approved by the Council at its 
meeting on June 8. They moved that this motion be 
stricken from the minutes. The following substitute 
motion was made and approved: 

“T move that we have a PSEA Committee on Equal 
Opportunity to be appointed by the President to carry 
out in Pennsylvania the purposes of the NEA Com- 
mittee on Equal Opportunity.” 
Respectfully submitted, 
Raymonp C, WesstTer, 
Assistant Executive Secretary 


Field Service 


Committee on Equal Opportunity 


Announced July 18, 1940 
Central Convention District 
Edith M. Bratton, 4 Juniata Street, Lewistown 
C. M. Sullivan, State Teachers College, Lock Haven 
Eastern Convention District 
Mrs. Edna H. Geiss, Oley 
Clarence E. Furst, Wilson Borough Schools, Easton 
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Midwestern Convention District 
Helen A. Maxwell, Chairman, 2411 Highland Avenue, 
New Castle 
John R. Sahli, 2416 Seventh Avenue, Beaver Falls 
Northeastern Convention District 
Paul E. Witmeyer, Shamokin 
Gladys Gay, 301 Pine Street, Towanda 
Northwestern Convention District 
Marion Bryce, 821 Chestnut Street, Erie 
Warren P. Norton, Meadville 
Southeastern Convention District 
Anna Pike Haas, 2450 Seventy-sixth Avenue, Philadelphia 
Charles E. Sohl, Glenside-Weldon Junior High School, 
Glenside 
Southern Convention District 
Minnie Marie Altland, 553 West King Street, York 
Elizabeth R. Martin, 968 East Orange Street, Lancaster 
Western Convention District 
Patricia Locke, 19 East Main Street, Uniontown 
Homer M. Lowry, Rea, R. D. 1 


Committee on Legislation 


HE PSEA Committee on Legislation met at the call of 
the chairman, Arthur W. Ferguson, on May 13 at PSEA 
Headquarters, Harrisburg. The committee transacted the fol- 
lowing business: 
1. Reviewed the educational legislation befare the special 
session 
2. Discussed anticipated legislation of the 1941 General As- 
sembly 

a. Distressed school districts. Paul S. Christman, Schuyl- 
kill Haven, was appointed chairman of a sub-committee on 
financially distressed school districts. 

b. Tenure legislation. The pros and cons of tenure for 
presidents and faculties of State Teachers Colleges and for 
superintendents were discussed. The professional approval 
of the selection and consulting body for the dismissal of 
State Teachers College presidents was discussed. 

c. Equal opportunity. It was moved that the chairman of 


| the legislative committee appoint a sub-committee to receive 


communications, comments, and suggestions from the Penn- 
sylvania members on the NEA Committee on Equal Oppor- 
tunity and to give them consideration particularly in those 
instances with legislative implications. 

d. Costs Survey Legislation. This legislation will be in- 
cluded in the PSEA Legislative program and the Costs Survey 
Committee will continue to inform the public of its recom- 
mendations. 

e. Salaries of Teachers in Fourth-class School Districts. 
Every effort will be made to raise these salaries to the level 
of salaries in third-class districts. 

3. Encouraged formation of local legislative committees. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Harvey E. Gayman, Secretary. 


Committee on State Board Examinations 


HE Committee on State Board Examinations for Teach- 
ers held its second meeting at PSEA Headquarters May 
18. Milton O. Pearce, Philadelphia, chairman, presided while 
the following business was considered: 
1. Reports of Subcommittees 
a. Approaches to the Problem, Carl G. Leech, chairman 
b. Investigation, Aelfric James, Sr., chairman 
c. Demand for Plan, P. A. Jones, chairman 
2. Communication from Albert L. Rowland, Shippensburg 
The committee decided to digest the extensive material 
presented and convene again to debate the question before 
final action. 
Respectfully submitted, 
SHERMAN V. N. Kent, Acting Secretary. 
The Committee on State Board Examinations held its third 
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meeting on June 15 with Milton O. Pearce in the chair. Re- 
port on the result of a questionnaire which had been sent to 
194 educators was given by Superintendent Roy W. Wiley. 
A summary of 131 replies indicated that a large majority 
opposed the plan for examinations. 

W. A. Murphy reported on a questionnaire he had sent out 
but the number of replies were not sufficient for summary. 
He included in his report letters from Mark E. Lefever, sec- 
cretary, State Board Law Examiners, Pennsylvania; Ralph C. 
Hutchison, president, Washington and Jefferson College; and 
Richard F. McNichols, principal, North Scranton Junior High 
School. 

The chairman will summarize all collected data and pre- 
sent it to the committee which will form a definite recom- 
mendation to offer to the House of Delegates next December. 


Respectfully submitted, 
He en E. Witson, Secretary. 





Tenure Decisions 


Summarized by A. C. Moser, Assistant Executive Secretary 
and Director of Research, PSEA 


Edgar P. Paulsen 
v. 
School District of the Borough of Lehighton, Carbon County 
Decision by: 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Facts: 

Mr. Paulsen served as a teacher in the school district of the 
borough of Lehighton for a period of twelve years. On May 
5, 1937, he was given a contract as required for professional 
employees under the provision of the Teachers’ Tenure Act. 
On March 5, 1940, a hearing was conducted before the board 
on the basis of charges of “improper conduct of a teacher in 
the schoolroom.” The following day Mr. Paulsen received a 
written notification that the charges presented at the hearing 
had been sustained, and that he had been dismissed from 
the employment of the Lehighton school district. 

Mr. Paulsen appealed from the decision of the board to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Francis B. Haas. 
Ouestion: 

May a teacher who holds a contract issued under the pro- 
visions of the Teacher Tenure Act be dismissed on grounds 
of “improper conduct?” 

Decision: No. 
Reason: 

The Teacher Tenure Act as amended in 1939 restated the 
causes for dismissal, “immorality, incompetency, intemperance, 
cruelty, persistent negligence, mental derangement, persistent 
and wilful violation of the school laws of this Commonwealth,” 
and specified that these should be “the only valid causes for ter- 
mination of a contract entered into with a professional em- 
ployee.” 


Jean McCarthy Horan 
ve 
School District of the Borough of Gilberton, Schuylkill County 
Decision by: 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Facts: 

Mrs. Horan (nee McCarthy) was married in July, 1938, 
but did not announce the marriage until July, 1939. Shortly 
after this announcement she told one of the members 
of the board of school directors that she did not intend to 
continue to teach during the school term 1939-40. She did 
not submit a written or oral resignation to the board of school 
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directors but subsequently was informed by this member of 
the board that she had been excluded as a teacher. A few days 
prior to the date set for the opening of the 1939-40 school 
term she expressed her desire to various members of the board 
to continue in service and was informed that her request 
would be considered by the board at its meeting on September 
52, 1939. Subsequent to this information Mrs. Horan prepared 
and mailed to the board a request for a leave of absence for a 
period of two weeks without specifying for what purpose 
the leave was desired. The minutes of the board disclosed 
that her request for a leave of absence was received and filed 
but no action taken by the board. 

On September 6, 1939, the opening day of the 1939-40 school 
term, Mrs. Horan did not report for duty nor did she report 
for duty on any subsequent date during the period for which 
she had requested a leave of absence. On September 19, 1939, 
the date the leave would have expired had it been granted, 
Mrs. Horan made a demand through Counsel that she be 
reinstated as a professional employee. Pursuant to written 
notice and charges of negligence against Mrs. Horan a hearing 
was conducted by the board on January 23, 1940, and on 
January 30, 1940, a written notice was forwarded to Mrs. 
Horan by the board sustaining the charges. 

Ouestion: 

May a professional employee be dismissed for negligence 
under the provisions of the Teachers’ Tenure Act when the 
board failed or refused to take action on a written request of 
the professional employee for a leave of absence after ex- 
cluding the professional employee from the list of teaching 
assignments even though the professional employee did not 
appear in person on the opening day of school or on any other 
day during the period for which the leave was requested? 
Decision: No. 

Reason: 

The evidence shows the willingness of Mrs. Horan to per- 
form the duties she had contracted to render and in no instance 
was it shown that she refused or neglected to carry out any 
request of the board regarding either an assignment or re- 
assignment of duties. Negligence as defined in a previous 
opinion was again stated: “Failure to exercise the care that 
the circumstances justly demanded: omission of duty in doing 
or forbearing.” 


Victoria E. Dunn and Ruth Steinberg 
Temporary Professional Employees 


v. 
School District of the City of Philadelphia 
Decision by: 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Facts: 

In September, 1939, by resolution of the Board, Ruth Stein- 
berg and Victoria Dunn were appointed as temporary pro- 
fessional employees to teach art and general science respective- 
ly in the junior high schools of Philadelphia for the term 
ending January 31, 1940. The positions were formally accepted 
in writing on September 21, 1939, and at the close of the 
school term the services of both temporary professional em- 
ployees were discontinued. 

A hearing was held at the written request of the appellants 
at which the specific requests of Counsel, that stenographic 
notes of the proceedings be made and that the burden of 
proof be assumed by the board, were denied. After a lapse 
of ten days a request by Counsel for a decision or opinion 
was not granted. No charges of inefficiency or unsatisfactory 
service were preferred. 

Questions: 

(1) Did the board violate the provisions of the Teachers’ 
Tenure Act in exacting and enforcing a written agreement 
limiting to one semester the period of employment of the 
temporary professional employees, Ruth Steinberg and Vic- 
toria Dunn? 
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(2) Does the Superintendent of Public Instruction have 
jurisdiction in an appeal from the action of the Board of Pub- 
lic Education in cases involving the termination of services of 
temporary professional employees? 
Decisions: 

(1) No opinion. (2) No. 

Reason: 

The Teachers’ Tenure Act specifically provides that “Tem- 
porary employees shall for all purposes, except tenure status, 
be viewed in law as full-time employees.” It further provides 
that appeals to the Superintendent of Public Instruction shall 
come to him “In case the professional employee concerned 
considers him or herself aggrieved by the action of the board.” 
There is no similar specifications regarding appeals by tem- 
porary professional employees. 


Ethel K. Streibert 


v. 
School District of the City of York 
Decision by: 

Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
Facts: 

Ethel K. Streibert was Dean of Girls in the William Penn 
Senior High School in the City of York and held a contract 
under the Teachers’ Tenure Act at an annual salary of $2500. 
In March, 1938, the school board abolished the position and 
elected her a teacher for the following school term. She was 
notified of this action and informed that her contract was 
terminated and that she was required to sign a new contract 
at an annual salary of $2200. She refused to do this on the 
grounds that her present contract could not be terminated in 
this way. She was told that she would not be permitted to 
teach unless she signed a new contract but she presented her- 
self to the principal, prepared to teach on the opening days 
of the school term, who refused to allow her to carry on such 
duties. The board refused to pay her despite her repeated 


‘demands. After a hearing before a jury in the lower court, 


her reinstatement and payment of her salary of $3750 during 
the period of her enforced idleness were ordered. School 
board appealed. 
Ouestion: 

Under the Teachers’ Tenure Act of 1937, may a school board 
terminate a teacher’s contract at a given salary by abolishing 
her position and electing her to another position at a reduced 


salary? 
Decision: No. 
Reason: 


The contract was not legally terminated because no cause 
for termination of contract as specifically set forth in the 
Teachers’ Tenure Act existed. Even though the office of Dean 
of Girls was abolished there was a position available for which 
Miss Streibert was qualified and to which the school board 
assigned her, subject to her signing a new contract. In this 
respect her situation is different from that of the employees 
in previous cases where teachers urged that they be reinstated, 
although there was no work for them to do. The mere aboli- 
tion of the office of Dean of Girls did not terminate her con- 
tract under existing circumstances because here there was 
work to be done and she was fully competent to perform it. 
Comment: 

In behalf of Miss Streibert the opinion stated, “She was not 
arbitrary or unreasonable in refusing to sign a new contract. 
She should not have been asked to do so. If she had given 
way to the insistence of the School Board, all her rights under 
the old contract would have been swept away, and not the 
least valuable of which is the guaranty of her seniority rights 

. in the event of a suspension because of substantial de- 
crease of pupil population within the School District. After 
years of service she would have been thus reduced to a footing 
with new professional employees who had just signed con- 
tracts.” 
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Treasurer’s Report 


December 6, 1939-June 30, 1940 


I. CURRENT FUND 
CEIPTS 
I. ay aaa DUES 











ER Ee Cre eee ccenceeivaso . Quaee 
Il. ADVERTISING 
Pennsylvania School Journal ....ccccccccccccccccsce 12,093.00 
III. SUBSCRIPTIONS TO JOURNAL 
A ORE p civsiacla woseanures #ece aces $257.00 
UMUIEDOONG 7, 5 c:eha lb Up cts ne eGa wise ee 54.30 311.30 
IV. ag A 
for offices in Headquarters Building ............ 2,495.00 
V. EDUCATION BULLETIN 
Subscriptions to Education Bulletin 839.00 
VI. INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS 
Interest on Savings Accounts: 
Capital Bank and Trust Co. .. $49.5 
Dauphin Deposit Trust Co. .. 419.46 469.02 
Dividends on Bank Stock: 
Capital Bank and Trust Co. .........-++- 29.40 498.42 
VII. MISCELLANEOUS : 
Balance from Past Presidents’ Dinner ...... 1.00 
Refunds: 
Long distance telephone ...... 1.35 
PADEF CUDE .oc ccc cccccsseses 5.88 
Southeastern Convention District, 
PORE GUEST cic ceconacs cos 1.00 
State Workmen's Insurance Fund 18.02 
Traveling expenses, Teacher 
Welfare Committee ........ 2.10 28.35 
Sales: 
Bound volumes of Journal .... 22.50 
Costs Survey Report .......... 6.50 
Me civcs iden hue sts oon ns Rees 3.50 
Extra copies of pane: pewtan 3.20 
Mailing lists .... Gaba 207.00 
WEE SRGBES: 635.5 sinc ccewncs 10.69 
Shaw’s Thesis on Retirement .. 4.00 
Waste paper ae cas 5.40 262.7 292.14 
wEVitay  HECOIONES Good kc vedeede aan cashecresktes $28,557.86 
EXPENDITURES 
I. GENERAL CONTROL 
Traveling Expenses: 
Rescutive Couneil .c2..666 css vecvces $1,905.99 
Executive Sec. & Assts. ........+.0. 664.78 $2,570 
Bond for Treasurer, Secretary, and Treasurer of Per- 
TY WORDS oagsiccu os caecs soceseqgueeract yee 60.00 
BOiMODE, OMICE 6 oc os ce se no cnivc ss trlnnecsesssees 92.00 
We ove enact ne foo gu ctctte ces el ucdedoence 435.15 
Printing and_ stationery weaweones 84.92 
See office equipment .... Nr per errs 1.00 
plies, office and addressograph i aaene ee acaek es 216.77 
alpine BIE TOMEREAOND 605.0 6 60 dais dg eldes wae mncens 149.22 $3,609.83 
Il. PERSONAL SERVICE f 
(Salaries for 6% months, less deductions for 
retirement and Social Security) 
ExGrhiee:  GRenWeeee ceo ce ses sdudewedaeadenercens 3,609.83 
Asst. Executive Secretary and Director of Research .. 2,312.13 
Asst. Executive saneiteaied Hidld SecvMe 2 ccccscesce 2,396.52 
Assistant Editor ccksoradennewnaeel 1,546.41 
SECKEIEER cpr ks cn scnewss i, "240.55 
SUERORIADNCE ci cc cece wcwcecuce’s 882.27 
SURRIIIEE) ac occ cn cc wmsce cee wees 618.82 
ee | errr mre ecrcrrcre rs. 486.75 
SRINONIER ons pat sesicnscbasicsecicucccaeswsene 349.30 
Addressogtaph ‘Clefk ..........cccccccccscsecccce 819.28 
NRTI ein obs castcueeecnes «occ maee Gea ened 162.25 
Extra clerical Relp < .oc osce cccenscivecscsaseesvee 134.89 14,559.00 
Ill. ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
1. Pennsylvania School Journal | 
Printing and Mailing 7 Numbers ............ 11,535.16 
2. Education Bulletin 
Printing and Mailing 27 Numbers .......... 2,334.75 
3. National Meetings 
MARE oo vecediece oa cemnoemnee 59.10 
SE EGMIS oc 6 ci eas cenecsseenserens 305.06 364.16 
4. State Meeting 
WEAEIENE 6 nc ocd acle acces camedaecamedmaas 3,404.63 
5. Committees: 
Affiliated Organizations of the NEA 38.47 
Legislation .....scccscecceccosose 177.00 
PUREIOES. < ccenwacwns Cescees tata 10.00 
MONE Scvccccnescceceanerss 25.00 
State Board of Examinations 379.21 
RERCHED WEMRIE oe cc:c cuss vsankes 74.55 704.23 
6. Special Services 
Research Service, American peveciation of 
School Administrators of ewods 25.00 
7. Annual Conference of Convention District | 
WOU oc vies a ccd end ceeew Kaeebiecrvengate 116.01 
8. Convention Districts 
Central ane 44.53 
MMS is Soice cae vias na tuense cas H 
Midwestern 
Northeastern 
Southeastern 
WENN wa Givesscbcs coarse sen 2,543.51 
9. Dues to Other Organizations 
Educational Press Assn. of America 5.00 
Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce . . 12.50 
National Education Association ... 10.00 
Pennsylvania Com. on Public Ed. 20.00 
World Federation of Education Assn. 10.00 57.50 21,084.95 
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Maintenance: 
Gas 37.20 
PIR NN Oe Nae ac tec ae Cae wetie ous tee ae 469.45 
Wear Roaica a tern cs ca dae be tas Won eel eee 1.7 
eee DOU oy oii = \ fete cinn dons eke basen ewe 413.40 
‘ower and light .... 126.75 
Repairs, painting, plumbing, SES ate ine ee Sa 50.29 
WREMEET faa ue daGurasnaeed acnoncowini sarin kadai 34.00 
Taxes: 
CWO Me nde cadens bl ae enka wcsddenaedunwcuccde we dees 420.46 
_ 1,553.25 
VV... SURVEY OR ‘SCHOOL COGES « wcn cde ccccdbceussucsess 294.05 
Vi. LEGAL ASSISTANCE ; 
Individual cases on Tenure ..............00% 352.75 
Bond, Injunction in securing exemption from 
payment of Unemployment Insurance ...... 10.00 362.75 
VII. RETIREMENT 
Contributions 
Eee PIMOMPNOOUE Oiled cies adcuuncdicntecouaunn 587.46 
SOR NEE fo co saws ce cedcadediae duels 592.54 1,180.00 
VIII. FIXED CHARGES 
Fire Protection Apparatus, Inspection ........ 3.00 
Insurance, Office Furniture and Fixtures ...... 216.00 
Insurance, State Workmen’s Compensation 21.22 240.22 
IX. SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES 
Old age Unemployment 
Insurance Insurance 
1936 ied $34.13 
1937 $433.79 66.79 
1938 405.75 95.28 
1939 457.35 706.02 
1940 143.30 MRSS 
$1,440.19 02.22 
X. MISCELLANEOUS ” seniaiiad 
PIE NOG ad waviness indie dvnndonucan ade 15.00 
Engraving Past President’s Key ............ 1.50 
Rental on Safety Deposit Boxes ............ 11.00 27.50 
NORE EAROMUMNRUES © 6 is aa es cau va deeuavadd vdceerans $45,253.96 
December 5, 1939, Balance on hand .........cccccccccccecces 55,265. 
December 6, 1939—June 30, 1940, Receipts ................ eetor 
83,823.12 
December 6, 1939—June 30, 1940, Expenditures ............. 43:355:96 
NUE SOL NOU Ramee OR AE en oc 5o soc cucdeccewciecaceoss 8,569.16 
This balance is segregated as follows: — 
Capital Bank and Trust Co. 
SAUGIOR RONNIE GS co vacricnesaces $4,098.49 
49 Shares bank stock .........00- 759.50 
Depositors Participation Certificate. . 489.42 $5,347.41 
Dauphin Deposit Trust Co.: 
CEMDAIIINO co oe ue nk tea vtennnns 11,933.53 
SAUIEE ‘SECOGDE oo icc eccsacc cence 21,288.22 33,221.75 $38,569.16 
2. WELFARE FUND 
RECEIPTS 
J - COPING. Sc civie ken ccconece cs caauseucecanceces $2,658.11 
II. INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS 
Interest on Savings account ............... $377.98 
Dividend on bank St0cK .ic<cccsceccccess 2.40 380.38 
III. MISCELLANEOUS : 
Allowance returned, beneficiary deceased 22.23 
Payment stopped on voucher outstanding since 
Bia IGG cb cccasnccatsasccnnedeeacas 4.99 27.22 
TROURN ACOH vn nacunuas au dasdat Cageukseded oes $3,065.71 
EXPENDITURES 
I. BENEFICIARIES 
agen allowances for beneficiaries (Present 
at: VE OG Fe MORN « ccaccaceusstesadnakuaw? 8,536.69 
af. MISCELLANEOUS 
Payment of retirement contributions of two teachers to 
reestablish their standing in the Pa, Public School 
Employees’ Retirement is. in lieu of monthly 
SE ov geek nan béekan hes sebepdeasteasnaunades 1,099.85 
Retal  BateRON a cnc cea cad eeeesuenceesanuns $9,636.54 
December 5, 1939, Balance on hand ........2.--- +e eeeeeecees $27,057.83 
December 6, 1939—June 30, 1940, Receipts ..... 3,065.71 
; 30,123.54 
December 6, 1939—June 30, 1940, Expenditures .............. 9,636.54 


une 30, 1940, Balance on hand 
his balance is segregated as J asses 
Capital Bank and Trust Co. 


4 Shares bank stock .... 62.00 

Depositors Participation Certificate 45.13 
Dauphin Deposit Trust Co.: 

Cast WAIGUMEE sa cccdecdvnonsevcunns 1,531.84 

SaviMgS SCCOUME ...cccesiccccssicuce 18,848.03 


$20,487.00 
107.13 


20,,79.87 $20,487.00 





Respectfully submitted, 


WALTER L. PHILIPS, Treasurer. 


Auditor’s Report 


Officers and Members of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Gentlemen: 


July 27, 1940 


Pursuant to your instructions, [ have audited the accounts 
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of the Pennsylvania State Education Association, Harrisburg, 
for the year July 1, 1939 to June 30, 1940. Detailed examina- 
tion was made of the books of account and other financial 
records, and the report submitted herewith comprises com- 
ments on this examination and the following statements as a 
summary of the financial items found: 


Exhibit “A”—Analysis of the Funds for the Year 
Exhibit “B”—Statement of Financial Condition as at 
June 30, 1940 

Exhibit “C”—Current Fund Receipts for the Year 


Exhibit “D”—Current Fund Disbursements for the Year 
Exhibit “E”—Welfare Fund for the Year 
*Exhibit “F”—Office Equipment Account 


The operations for the year in the several funds, and the 
effect of these operations on the balance of each fund and on 
the net worth of the Association, are shown in Exhibit “A.” 
All the items of receipts and disbursements are shown for 
the full year July 1, 1939, to June 30, 1940, which is the 
fiscal year of the Association, but comparison with the equiva- 
lent items as set up in budget is made difficult by the fact 
that the budget is prepared for the year December 6, 1939, 
to December 5, 1940. If the budget year were changed to 
July 1 to June 30, several advantages would appear to accrue: 
(a) the budget year and the fiscal year would then coincide, 
placing all financial programs on the same basis; (b) com- 
parison between the budgeted items and the actual receipts 
and disbursements would be facilitated by access to greater 
detail, so that, as alterations of operating policy or changes in 
economic conditions affect the income or the costs, the neces- 
sary adjustments could be made more readily either in the 
budget or in the operating program; (c) by the adoption of 
the new budget on July 1, the executive council which adopted 
the budget would continue in office for a half year to adminis- 
ter that budget; (d) a budget year of July 1 to June 30 would 


* Detailed statement not printed. 








September, 1940 


conform with the membership year, the ScHooL JouRNAL year, 
and, in general, with the business year of the Association, 
and (e) by the adoption of the budget as soon as it is practicable 
for the executive council to meet after July 1, with the use 
of an extension budget to provide for the interval between 
July 1 and that meeting, the use of estimated amounts as now 
employed to fill out the year could be eliminated entirely, and 
greater accuracy obtained throughout. 

In the study of the trend of the Current Fund, it is to be 
noted that there is included in the costs of the last two years 
the amount of $4942.80, expended in the survey of school 
costs, which has been reimbursed through a specific transfer 
from the permanent fund of $5000. The cost of the NEA 
meeting at San Francisco, aggregating more than $10,000, 
was the largest non-recurring item of costs which unbalanced 
the account this year. Another item of lesser amount, but 
more disturbing, is the social security taxes paid in the amount 
of $2342.41, covering a part of the assessment for the years 
1936 to 1940. The executives of the Association had taken 
the necessary steps to obtain exemption from all Federal taxes, 
and such exemption had been granted in a communication 
from the Commissioner’s office under date of May 17, 1937. 
No further communication was ever received at the Associa- 
tion office, nor was there any indication that there was any 
change in the status of the Association under the social security 
regulations, until a demand for payment of the Federal social 
security tax was made on December 15, 1939. The proceedings 
in this case were studied in the course of this audit, and all 
details of the law and the facts appear to have been given 
adequate presentation. 

Because of the renovation of the offices and the renewing 
of office equipment during the last year, the office equipment 
account has been completely recast. A list of the equipment 
still in use, with the year of purchase and the invoice price, 
has been compiled by the office staff. A summary of these 
purchases by years, together with the depreciation set up in 
the yearly audits, is shown on Exhibit “F” of this report. The 








ANALYSIS OF FUNDS 
Exhibit “A” 
For the Year July 1, 1939 to June 30, 1940 
Operations in the Funds for the Year 
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Net Worth, July 1, 1939 


Dechesse in’ Met Worth for al Wear qi... k os Sao dc bacce dw vsesiweeeeté 


Current Revolving Welfare Permanent Total 
Balance, July 1, 1939 ............ $ 43,708.36 200.00 $22,514.10 $48,774.29 $115,196.75 
Receipts, Exh. “C” & “E” 86,735.27 1,162.35 13,712.54 1,011.65 102,621.81 
$ 130,443.63 $ 1,362.35 $36,226.64 $49,785.94 $217,818.56 

Disbursements 

Exhibits “D” & ‘“E” ... $ 91,874.47 $ 1,162.35 $15,739.64 $5,000.25 $113,776.71 
Balance, June 30, 1940 

COON ss ie a a ee $ 38,569.16 $ 200.00 $20,487.00 $44,785.69 $104,041.85 

Composition of the Funds at June 30, 1940 
Checking Accounts .................. $ 11,933.53 $ 200.00 $ 1,531.84 $ 485.69 $ 14,151.06 
Savings Accounts ee eer 25,386.71 18,848.03 ee ee 44,234.74 
Dep. Part. Certificates ........... 489.42 AGS? Rach eet aes 534-55 
Bank Stock ae ie aoe ple Sates BApIEDE TY. oka a 62.00 ean ete 821.50 
Bonds ..... Me ee abate ® 8 = a ha oe 44,300.00 44,300.00 
Total of Funds _. weseeeee “$38,569.16. -§ 200.00 $20,487.00 $44,785.69 $104,041.85 
Decrease in Net Worth for the Year 

Income ~ 
— AS OOo shyane ie ee 7 re ee $13,712.54 $ 1,011.65 $ 96,459.46 

sts 

Exhibits vor | A ic idl a re 87,384.12 eee ee ee 15,739.64 25 103,124.01 
Gain, or Decrease ...... $ 5,648.85 $ 1,011.40 ee 

ss _l—#en. cece e eset. ke dae $ 6,664.55 

Depreciation ‘on Omce Hauipinent, (Current: geal oc 5 sos. Fssgeecs sso 31s ose are sltvdye bi¥idlnuiecere o's oetnle cee cecveietéwesie bjs ery 568.99 
Office Equipment, Retired, Excess:over Depreciation, Exhibit “FR ...0o.6 06sec cenccetecoccccuvctsbobeccesavwiesous 997.39 


$ 8,230.93 
258,829.43 


$250,598.50 
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charge to net worth of $997.39 represents the excess of cost 
of equipment discarded and traded in over the trade-in al- 
lowance and the depreciation reserve set up in prior years 
against those particular items. The amount spent for renova- 
tion of offices is charged off as a cost of the current year. 

All checking and savings accounts of the current, the re- 
volving, and the welfare funds were verified in this audit by 
direct confirmation with the banks and by reconciliation 
through the cash accounts. All securities making up these 
three funds, as shown on Exhibit “A,” were verified by in- 
spection. The other legal papers, covering fire and compensa- 
tion insurance and fidelity and surety bonds, were examined 
and found to be in order. 

The income of the Association for the year was audited 
by reference to membership lists, subscription lists, advertising 
records, rental records, savings account books, and other 
sources. Extensive examination of the records indicated the 
income to be fully accounted for, properly recorded, and the 
cash promptly deposited in bank to the proper credit. 

Cash disbursements from the three funds were verified vy 
reference to office vouchers and original invoices, and all dis- 
bursements were found to be appropriate and correctly re- 
ported on the accounting records. 

The Treasurer’s Report, covering the period July 1 to Dec- 
ember 5, 1939, appearing in the PENNsyLvANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
Volume 88, Number 5, pages 161 and 162, was audited and is 
approved. A second report, covering the period December 6, 
1939 to June 30, 1940, was also audited and is approved as 
being correct. 

Certificate 

I hereby certify that the accompanying exhibits correctly set 
forth the financial condition and operations of your Associa- 
tion for the period stated. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. James Esy, Certified Public Accountant. 


Exhibit “B” 
STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 
As at June 30, 1940 





Assets 
Cash and Securities 
Guerent BUN 66 lss hohe tetas ees $ 38,560.16 
IREWGINOURONE 2 sos. cae dccse o's 200.00 
Welfare Fund 20,487.00 
Permanent Fund 44,785.69 $104,041.85 
Investment 
Perpetual Insurance Fund 2,578.50 
Real Estate And Equipment 
Real Estate, Headquarters $137,124.54 
Office Equipment ..... $11,416.68 
Less Depreciation Re- 
SERVE oe 4,563.07 6,853.61 143,978.15 
$250,598.50 
Capital 
Net Worth Py ee $250,598.50 


Exhibit ‘‘C’’ 
CURRENT FUND RECEIPTS 
For the Year July 1, 1939 to June 30, 1940 


Menmbeniik Dats, Rania: . ode cccisecasenccsnee ianaceuees $56,665.00 
Advertising, Pennsylvania School Journal .........eseeeeeeeeee 14,286.08 
Subscriptions 

Journal, Senaol Boats <.oé6cecjicceeccccnes $721.00 

UII, BAICCUADECOUS 5656005. ss cccecccnnce 112.95 

CRIS TRNEIOEEEE a vickw nntnsisnrenadocene 2,907.10 3,741.05 
ROME AN CEEE eo Wvig ci ntls oa/awicini Jhb sn ceadusansivc tee eeeenasea 4,525.00 
Miscellaneous Sales 

Bound Volumes of Journal «.. 200. ccsccvece $110.00 

CORE SNWES MEDONE 6 Kawigcicce ed cc ctesonds ones 46.50 

NE ee oh Waa 608 Kank SEY eae EEE 3.50 

Wearnal.. Exte® Copies 2. ciiccccviceccsceweee 4.10 

MI, SOMME bala diss Weds eecnsts sven wneduws 210.00 

NE Gb oc ka Riciccad c.c5 9 do saw anion 12.14 

Ge, Migminie: PEMOLES: gen 6 seins se cncaccacwe 10.00 

Shaw’s Thesis on Retirement ................ 4.00 

EGE EEE gc cwrov eter tes occewre nn ccanees 22.70 422.94 
Other Income 

Balance on Past Presidents’ Dinner .......... $1.00 

CED CEES ah céo.cs os eos ss seesueeene 232.50 233.50 
Refunds 

Committee Expenses $2.10 

Convention Expenses 1.00 

Convention Honoraria 125.00 
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Delegates’ Eupentet,, NEA. <5 0 nso cccin suas 444.30 
Long Distance Telephone ...... 3.60 
Membership Enrolment Cards 70.53 
WOES, CONG) ccs aecescesacess 5.88 
Retirement Contributions ..............2.00% 648.92 
State Workmen’s Insurance Fund ............ 18.02 1,319.35 
Financial Income 
Bividends om Basile St0ele coos ck cecciccccccsas $29.40 
Interest on Savings Accounts .............+. 512.95 542.35 
Tateh laradee (a tee ROM ccna ccceeadcwersdccdaceunaeaduan 81,735.27 
Transferred from Permanent Fund .........sscccccccoccccecce 5,000.00 
Fatal Maeetes [66 he WOM a ao 5 haf hasisan ised a dndasanaons $86,735.27 
Exhibit ‘‘D’’ 
CURRENT FUND DISBURSEMENTS 
For the Year July 1, 1939 to June 30, 1940 
Association Activities 
Publications 
Pennsylvania School Journal $16,961.31 
RNA IIONE soso cnces tagueuaaenre vee 2,762.50 $19,723.81 
Conventions 
Convention Districts 
CROEE oc co.cc ond se wna ccucwunnetaceee $457.02 
MeN vandsdenasdsdaneeacdwonaeaeiaces 817.26 
DAMEN, 02s ~ ad cca en sd Cadocene taeaees 835.77 
POSURE orc  cccage del dadudadenateaes 1,093.30 
ISRO aes teetewdladionmadekeaeus 727.00 
SEENEEU 5 iL ocedeccdsniweacueewarcaees 1,248.47 
SORMIN oes ant vaduedivetsecnanen eoeane 557.95 
WE oi nbc aad needs ckaemanael dene due 2,066.30 
Conference of Presadente: «cc. ccssccceccess 188.26 
OP rer err ee! 3,470.65 
INGSAE RGR ooo dec cn eaccudcaccccees 10,483.27 21,945.25 
Committees 
Affiliated Organizations of N. E. A. ........ $38.47 
NAMIE Seeds neds ncegcdnedcasaesGcedewns 182.10 
DONINE a i Gaaesctdes necaadsnesseseueaneae 10.00 
NEO de aa ordd doi) ex dlesewan Kae 76.40 
REGNCINUNE DUOMO co cesccevacucscsavesvae 234.34 
State Board of Examinations ................ 379.21 
Survey of Higher Education ................ 92.80 
NOMGEEG WORMIEEO hoot cc taced dccedcescdeaks 145.07 
Trustees of Permanent Fund ............0+-- 16.80 1,175.19 
Special Services ; 
Actuary for Committee on Retirement ........ $55.70 
Legal Assistance in Hartman Case ........... 254.00 
Legal Assistance in Tenure Cases ............ 500.00 
Research, N. E. A. School Administrators .... 25.00 
Suavey OF Setaeh Come osc is iccccsevecceces 386.71 1,221.41 
"Teal Rasen RENO oa c-5 65 cducssnecctswedeunatenent $44,065.66 
Professional 
Salaries, Executive and Office .............. $27,603.67 
Employees’ Retirement Fund ............0.+- 1,080.32 
BO ee ee: 4,476.59 
Dues to Other Organizations ............... 148. 
Legal, Auditing and Bonding .............. 145.00 33,453.58 
Office Expense 
Freight, Express and Drayage .............. $4.37 
Insurance on Office Equipment ............. 216.00 
WER ccc and ccunds daentct<sdeesceveses 776.65 
PbMeie SD STRING oo 5 oko ccccvnesscveues 584.59 
De eee ere 11.00 
Repairs of Office Equipment ................ 2.50 
GNM ecncccs st cecdescctees ses eiaaseewas 491.80 
Te see Stid Telegrglh 5 ooo oss ccncesisoves 270.13 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance .......... 21.22 2,378.26 
Permanent Headquarters 
Fire Apparatus Inspection ...........-+.eee0e $3.00 
Gea ceckedeadadrasadecdsadeatecdecscanews 67.50 
EUMED Sec cccedcinuescwactectccteccecerccaces 562.05 
— SRG. a ocieg nnd Kadnevetncsaueueags 761.40 
TE SU EIA) wan sec uaaucccccagaaceeess 191.73 
eee OR CORE  cicciceccctuacsecescde 765.95 
Repairs and Maintenance ............seee0- 794.51 
MD ‘endndadesa nQudewunsdeqedauwuedaunees 1,175.29 
Wee OMI ING Sous iewscksunwwducuaeadeune 75.65 4,397.08 
Miscellaneous 
aes foe Past Presideate: 5. ie ccc icccccceces $115.50 
Refund of Membership Dues ..............+- 13.00 
Refund of Bulletin Subscription ............. -50 
Retirement Contributions ................s00- 
Paid foe Foster OGicer once cccvcsccecece 342.84 
Repaid to Former Employee ............... 275.29 
Sodiah “SECRI ROUNE 6 oc cccucscwcdscceracs 2,342.41 3,089.54 
Latah: Cathé Jag Oh VOM acc cccus cn ccdiascasuns 87,384.12 
Capital Expenditure, Office Papen Purchased .. 4,490.35 
Total Disbursements for the Year .........+..-.. $91,874.47 
Exhibit ‘‘E’’ 
For the Year July 1, 1939 to June 30, 1940 
Daag WRG E  IGOR” sce ccnaenccseccasnedeass $22,514.10 
Receipts 
MEN. ccesecenccdtastaccdacecasuse $13,274.94 
Dividends On Tank Stach «6.0 cccecccccscceve 2.40 
Interest on Savings Account ............++-- 377.98 
Refunds and Cancellations of Allowances .... 57.22 13,712.54 
36,226.64 
Disbursements 
Allowances to Beneficiaries .............0000- 14,639.79 
Payment of Retirement Contributions ........ 1,099.85 15,739.64 
Blatt: Fame SOs WIA sins ods S52 kek ee ddede $20,487.00 





“so NEW BOOKS © 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with 
many other books which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed. do not purport to be critical 


We include only those that we commend to 


reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


THe AMERICAN EpucaTIONAL SysTEM. An in- 
troduction to education. John Dale Russell 
and Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago. 
554 nv. Houghton Mifflin. $2.25 

The authors state in their preface that this 
book is the outgrowth of a course, designed 
to introduce students to the study of education, 
which has been under the direction of one or 
the other of the authors ever since 1931. The 
book gives an overview of the characteristic 
features of the American educational system 
and some explanation of the forces that have 
affected its development. It shows how the 
work done by each staff member in the school 
system articulates with the general plan of or- 
ganization and how each may fit into his parti- 
cular niche and fulfill his own round of duties 
with the consciousness of the part that his co- 
operation plays in achieving the general objec- 
tives expected by society from the school sys- 
tem. The complete coverage of the topic is 
indicated by a glance at a few of the chapter 
titles: The American education system and its 

European antecedents, what the schools teach, 

Federal participation in education, state and 

local control of education, financing the educa- 

tional plant and its system, new and variant 
forms of educational service, teachers, examina- 
tions and tests, school surveys. 

ScHooL ADMINISTRATION. Arthur B. Mochlman. 
929 and xvii pp. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$3.50 

The author believes that instruction is the 
supreme purpose of the schools and _ that all 
activities essential to the successful operation 
and improvement of instruction must be con- 
sidered as purely contributory in character. Ad- 
ministration is, thus, a means and not an end 
in the achievement of instruction. In the de- 
velopment of this point of view the teacher 
emerges as the most important agent, with ad- 
ministration, in the position of ministering to 
his needs and thus increasing the efficiency of 
the teaching process. In developing this func- 
tional point of view on the structure and or- 
ganizational practices in terms of instructional 
purposes, the author has used the results of 
twenty-two years of experimental work in the 
schools of Michigan. He has written thirty- 
seven chapters under five divisions: The Back- 
ground, Philosophy of Organization and Oper- 
ation, Community Administration of Education, 

State Education Authority, and The Federal 

Government and Education. The book has been 

planned for independent professional reading 

as well as for a text in the teaching of the 
principles of public school administration. 

Teaching materials are in a separate syllabus 

or student work-book for use in organized 

classwork. 

Procress IN Reapinc. Fun with Polly Parrot. 
Pre-Primer. 48 pp. $0.20. We Live on a 
Farm. Primer. 143 pp. $0.64. We Live in 
a City. Book I. 175 pp. $0.72. Making New 
Friends. Book II. 223 pp. $0.80. More 
Adventures. Book IV. 320 pp. $0.92. Fol- 
lowing New Trails. Book V. 383 pp. $1. 
Reaching Our Goals. Book VI. 448 pp. 
$1.08. Illus. Goodykoontz, Horn, Mc- 
Broom, Moscrip, Porter, Shields, Smith, 
Snedaker. Ginn 


This new series, consisting of a pre-primer, 
a primer, and six books offers a program of 
development in the skills that lie at the root 
of thoughtful reading and successful use of 
books. Attention is given to skill in using the 
dictionary, in interpreting charts and maps, in 
using pictures to help in reading and in read- 
ing and making graphs. The material correlates 
very well with other subjects in the curriculum. 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICS FOR STUDENTS OF Epvu- 
CATION AND PsycHoLocy. E. B. Van Ormer 
and C. O. Williams, Pennsylvania State 
College. 111 pp. Edward Bros., Inc., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

A manual to accompany courses in educa- 
tional measurements, experimental, clinical, and 
industrial psychology, guidance and personnel, 
and any other advanced courses in education 
or psychology where some elementary presenta- 
tion of statistical methods is needed. Emphasis 
is given to a readable understanding of statis- 
tical methods and terms. In all calculations 
the fundamental method is introduced first, 
since it is most related to the understanding of 
the term itself, then the more commonly used 
methods and short cuts are presented. There is 
no involved mathematics in the explanations, 
and all illustrations and problems have been 
made as practical as possible. The manual may 
be used, also, by school administrators, teachers 
in service, counselors, and personnel executives 
in the industrial field. 

CONSERVATION AND CITIZENSHIP. George T. Ren- 
ner and Wm. H. Hartley. 367 pp. Illus. 
Heath. $1.60 

A balanced approach to physical and _ social 
conservation for high schools. The content is 
such that it will be effective in social studies 
classes in any section of the country. Unit 
Titles are What is Conservation? The United 
States as a Property, Our Forests—Mine or 
Crop? The units are rich in integrated materials 
from history, civic education, economics, and 
geography, with numerous explanations drawn 
from elementary science. Study aids, pertinent 
illustration, and varied teaching equipment. 
MakiNnG Frienps WitH Music. The Mentor. 

328 pp. Illus. $2.40. At Home and Abroad. 
146 pp. $0.60. New Horizons. 180 pp. 
$0.60. William C. Hartshorn and Helen 
S. Leavitt. Ginn 

The Mentor is the teacher’s book for the two 
pupil books listed. See p. 346 of the June PSJ 
for review of three other books of ‘Making 
Friends with Music.” 
Every CuILp AND Books, 

Annie E. Moore. 
$2.13 

The authors discuss the development in child- 
hood of a genuine enjoyment of books and of 
a finer taste in their selection. In the words 
of the poetry on the title page they want children 
to. know that “Books are bridges, Shining, 
free, Which link us to Ourselves-to-be.” Vir- 
ginia Scott Miner. They consider the home 
as the point of departure in plans for coop- 
eration with children in their voluntary reading. 
The school and the library are responsive to 
opportunities to open up treasures of real 
literature when the child is ready for them. 
Best-loved books and the many new books 
being written for children furnish food for 
mind and spirit. 

Home Room GuIDANcE PRoGRAMS FOR THE 
Junior Hicu Scuoor Years. Mary E. and 
Ervin W. Detjen. 509 pp. Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.90 

Guidance lessons to be presented either in 

classes taught by the guidance teacher or at 

the periods supervised by the home-room 
teacher. The divisions of the book with the 
grade for which they are intended are: Orien- 
tation, VII B; Social, Moral, and Ethical Guid- 
ance, VII A; Recreational and Cultural Guid- 
ance, VIII B; General Educational Guidance, 

VIII A; Vocational Guidance, IX B; Educational 

Guidance, IX A. Each section of this series 

includes one program for each week for a 

semester. Special days may be observed with 

appropriate programs, 


Jean Betzner and 
174 pp. Bobbs-Merrill. 
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EXPERIENCES IN READING AND THINKING. Book 
I. Practices IN READING AND THINKING, 
Book II. Stella S. Center and Gladys L. 
Persons. 473 pp. Illus. Macmillan. $1.40 

The first two of a three-book series with three 
accompanying workbooks and a_ teacher’s 

manual, all to be published before September 1. 

The series is to be used as a course in reading 

for secondary schools. It offers training in the 

basic reading skills, analyses of the various types 
of reading matter, exercises and tests in com- 
prehension, studies in vocabulary, and exercises 
in expressing in written and oral form the 
thoughts one gleans from reading and thinking. 

You anp Your Reapinc. Evelyn L. Stovall. 
497 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.32 

A reading program of planned growth and 
enriched experience for pupils in the seventh 
grade and up. The pupil is given adequate 
equipment for “reading to learn” in a wealth of 
reading selections and suggested techniques for 
developing reading. These techniques are in- 
troduced in exercises which grow out of reading. 

They emphasize association, independent read- 

ing, speed in reading, thorough reading, atten- 

tion to words. 

20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. 
18th edition. P. A. Carlson, A. L. Prickett, 
and H. L. Forkner. 531 pp. Illus. South- 
Western Publishing Co. $1.60 

The new edition of this text is based upon 
recent economic changes, current business prac- 
tices, and modern trends in curriculum revi- 
sion. The bookkeeping is for everybody whether 
it is used in business, in social position, or in 
personal affairs. Of interest is the statement 

“Accountancy is one of the highest-paid pro- 

fessions.”” 

STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MANUAL. Second 
edition. Lenna A. Larsen, Lynda E. 
Freitag, Apollonia M. Koebele. 103 pp. 
South-Western. $0.52 

For supplementary use in connection with 
such courses as secretarial office practice, ad- 
vanced stenography, advanced typewriting, busi- 
ness letter writing, and business English. 

A FuncTIONING PRoGRAM OF HoME Economics. 
Ivol Spafford. 469 pp. John Wiley & 
Sons. $3 

Although this book deals specifically with 

the curriculum of home economics education, 
it offers much in regard to the building of a 
program of home-life education in fields other 
than home economics. The curriculum worker 
and the administrator, as well as the teacher 
of home economics, will find much of value. 
Following general discussions on the meaning 
of home economics and building of a dynamic 
program of education, etc., the author dis- 
cusses home-life education from the elemen- 
tary level to the college level. Many school 
programs throughout the United States are 
used as illustrations. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF BusINEss TRAINING. 
mond C. Goodfellow. 515 pp. 

Macmillan. $1.80 


The material in this book has been organized 
to fit the needs of the average ninth-year pupil. 
The emphasis is on personal use rather than 
purely vocational values. The textbook explains 
(1) the conditions that are found in the busi- 
ness world today—Chapters I, II, XII; (2) ways 
of meeting these conditions—Chapters III-X, 
XIII, XIV; and (3) means of increasing one’s 
personal efficiency—Chapters IX, XV. There 
are 180 pages of study equipment which in- 
cludes (1) Refreshing the Memory; (2) Your 
Quiz Program (review exercises); (3) Spelling 
Bee; The First, Second, and Third of the Three 
R’s (words for study, handwriting, problems 
in arithmetic). 
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CuitpcraFT. Revised edition for teachers. 14 
Volumes. App. 3000 pp. Illus. Quarrie 
Corporation, Chicago, Ill. $42 


It is the aim of “Childcraft” to provide for 
the teacher of young children a library to assist 
in two important ways: (1) through poems and 
stories of past and present and simple inter- 
esting factual materials; (2) through the find- 
ings and guidance of outstanding specialists in 
childhood education and development. The 
first six volumes comprise a carefully selected 
anthology of poetry and prose, extensively il- 
lustrated in color and black and white. The 
volume titles are Poems of Early Childhood, Nar- 
rative Poems and Creative Verse, Experience 
‘Stories and Animal Friends, Tales and Legends, 
‘Our Own Country and Foreign Lands, Holidays 
and Famous People. 

The next six volumes offer a correlated series 
of chapters to assist in the development ard 
education of the whole child. In these volumes, 
authorities on child development have written 
simply and comprehensively of accepted and 
practical procedures and techniques. The titles 
are Fundamentals of Teaching, Guidance of 
the Child, The School Subjects, Nature Ex- 
cursions, Units of Experience, Teacher Manual- 
Index. Volumes 1-12 each measure 7” x 10”. 

Volume 13, Art and Music, describes and 
illustrates the natural development of the artistic 
impulse in the average child as exemplified in 
drawing, painting, modeling, and handwork. 
It also contains a tune-full collection of original 
songs for young children. Volume 14, Science 
and Industry, contains over 500 large-scale photo- 
graphs in the fields of elementary science and 
industry. These two volumes measure 14” x 
10” each. The new edition has been exten- 
sively re-illustrated and about 50% reset. It 
contains approximately 2500 pictures. 

“Creative Occupations,” Series I and II, are 
correlated with “Childcraft” and provide inter- 
esting things to do with paper, paint, scissors, 
ruler, string, corks, spools, egg shells, potatoes. 
Dramatizations, finger puppets, marionettes, 
posters, miniature theater; photographs of class- 
rooms; activities in citizenship, health, nature 


study. 
PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN Democracy. Horace 
Kidger. 546 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.68 


A text concerned with timely subjects—social 
security, taxation, tariff, leisure that is worth 
while, pure-food laws, motion pictures, parental 
influences on thinking, air transportation, what 
dictatorship means, hospitalization, etc. Each 
problem is treated from its economic, social, 
and governmental aspects. The book opens 
with “Clear Thinking,” in which are evaluated 
the sources of information which influence our 
thinking and the effect of propaganda on our 
beliefs. Each problem opens the way for con- 
sideration of other problems. 

EveRYDAY PropLeMs IN Matuematics. Gilbert 
D. Nelson, Joseph M. Jacobs, and Fred N. 
Burroughs. 494 and viii pp. _ Illus. 
Houghton Mifflin 

The mathematics of such life situations as buy- 
ing a house, buying and operating an automobile, 
buying life insurance, borrowing money, budget- 
ing income, paying bills, buying on the install- 
ment plan, saving and investing money, paying 
taxes, and making practical measurements in 
work about the home. The material in the 
course was gathered from pupils, stores, banks, 
loan companies, the Cleveland airport, city and 
county offices, and insurance companies. Sim- 
ilar problems could be gathered from local 
sources. For high school pupils who do not 
elect algebra and geometry. 

Tue EarTH AND Lire Upon It. 368 pp. $0.88. 
From Sun To EartH. 439 pp. $0.96. 
Our EarTH AND SKy. 292 pp. $0.84. 
Craig, Baldwin, Condry, Hill, Hurley. Ginn 

Three more of the seven-book series, New 
Pathways in Science, for elementary grades. 
(See review p. 346 June, PSJ). The earth— 
its size, its weight, what it is made of, how it 
changes,—the solar system, animals and how 
man uses animals and plants for food and 
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SCHOOL STARTS! —and to millions of parents and 





ACCEPTED 

















teachers that means added worries and greater respon- 
sibilities in the months to come. 

Eager, young minds and over-active bodies demand 
the very best you have in you as counselor, guide and 
leader. Decisions must be made, snap judgments given 
and discipline maintained that test your very fibre. Harsh 
words, thoughtlessly spoken, have no place in the suc- 
cessful function of your duties. 

That is why you must not let a Headache, Acid-In- 
digestion or Muscular Fatigue make you feel out of 
sorts and irritable and prevent you from being the wise 
counselor that you are. That is why you will be thankful 
for Alka-Seltzer and for the pleasant, quick and comfort- 
ing relief it offers in these annoying upsetting ailments. 

Alka-Seltzer is so good, so effective, and so easy to 
prepare you will find it a real helpmeet in those diffi- 
cult trials and tiresome days. So be wise! Be prepared! 
br ee at any drug store. Always keep it 
at hand. 


* If you would like a Free Sample of 


Alka-Seltzer, write to Department STM-19 
MILES LABORATORIES, INC., Elkhart, Ind. 





clothing, energy, and conservation are among 
the topics considered in “The Earth and Life 
Upon It.” In “From Sun to Earth” are dis- 
cussed the sun a source of energy, seasonal 
changes, climates, the work of the weather 
bureau, magnetism, and electricity, the constel- 
lations of stars, the moon galaxies, plants and 
hew they grow. In “Our Earth and Sky” there 
is more about the sun, moon, and stars. There 
is an extensive account of the animals of to- 
day. Magnets and the magnetic compass are 
discussed in the last two units. 

ConstrucTIVE Human RELATIonsHips. George 
W. Smith, director, Institute of Human 
Relations, Allentown. 352 pp. Kutztown 
Publishing Co., Kutztown, Pa. 

The author has given his book the subtitle, 
“Practical guidance for getting along with the 
other fellow.” He devotes the first part of 
the book to the evolution and strengthening of 





personal character. In the second part are con- 
sidered the mental, emotional, physical, and 
volitional factors through which higher status 
is attainable. In Part III, the subject of Con- 
structive Human Relationships is first considered 
generally because of the common causes which 
underlie and affect all phases of relationships— 
domestic, social, civic, employer-employee. 
EXPERIENCES IN SPEAKING. H. F. Seely and W. 
A. Hackett. 512 pp. Scott, Foresman. 
$1.72 

Beginning with casual, everyday uses of 
speech, this text leads students to participate 
in experiences familiar to them: conversation, 
class discussions, talking by telephone, intro- 
ducing people, interviewing, and story telling. 
Then come public speaking, broadcasting, de- 
bating, and dramatizing. Through these ex- 
periences they are guided to make their own 
discovery and statement of speech principles. 
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/Master\eat 
Class Record Book 


is the Universal Record Book 
for Teachers. It features 





Six sizes 
Eight grades of Cover 


Four styles of Binding 
(Sewed, Center stitched, 
Wiro, and loose leaf) 


Twelve forms of Ruling 





In lots of 10, the price range is 
from 19c to $3.00. In larger 
orders the price is less. 


You may examine 
The MASTERLEAF free 





For full information address a 
card to 


Masterleaf Record Book Co. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


























THE WINSTON DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


AN important member of a distin- 
uished dictionary family—accurate, 

enriched, easy to use. Attractive il- 

lustrations and maps. Durable. 

Wikis for (o infor mation 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Phila., Pa. 
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Story AND VERSE FOR CHILDREN. 
edited by Miriam B. Huber. 
Illus. Macmillan. $3.50 

This book “‘is designed for prospective teach- 

ers, teachers in service, librarians, mothers, and 
all those whose privilege it is to make books 
available to children and to share with children 
their own love of good books.” The editor 
builds the background for creating the love for 
reading in children in sections entitled, Enjoy- 
ment of Literature, Children’s Books, Selecting 
Books for Children, Children’s Interests in 
Reading. The chapter on Illustrated Books for 
Children is especially fine. The literature in- 
cludes Mother Goose Rhymes, Verse, Old Tales 
and Legends, Stories of Then and Now. At the 
end of each division the selections are classified 
by grades. In the appendix are biographies of 
authors of children’s books, a pronouncing glos- 
sary, and an index. 

For Betrer Reapinc. Edited by Max J. Herz- 
berg, Merrill P. Paine, and Austin M. 


857 pp. 


Works. Quest. 520 pp. VENTURES. 
480 pp. ReEewarps. 524 pp. _ Illus. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1.60 each 


A three-book series for the junior and senior 
high schools. Each of the books gives train- 
ing in substantially the same reading skills, but 
“Quest” is the simplest, “Ventures” slightly 
more advanced, and “Rewards” a step further 
advanced. Within the books, the sections are 
similar in organization. At the beginning of 
each section, a story or an essay is told by means 
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of a series of pictures. These serve to catch 

the pupil’s interest and to aid him to make 

vivid visual images when he reads. Selections 

for reading are introduced by sketches and brief 

motivating sentences and concluded by brief 
notes about similar stories or books that the 
pupil might enjoy. Following each section is 

a list of thought questions and between the 

sections are remedial interchapters. 

AMERICA THEN AND Now. 437 and viii pp. 
Tue Past Lives AGAIN. 449 pp. $1.32. 
Edna McGuire. Illus. Macmillan 

The first book is a story-book history of 

America from the days of the early pioneers 

to those of the present day. [Illustrations by 

George M. Richards are many and good. The 

author hopes that the boys and girls who read 

this book will be the new pioneers who will 
carry on the American way of life in years to 
come. ‘The Past Lives Again” has five large 

divisions; Unit I, Pre-historic times; Unit II, 

Foundations of Civilization in Egypt; Unit III, 

Civilization in Greece and Rome; Unit IV, 

Europe and Feudalism; Unit V, Changes into 

our modern world. 


Books Received 


A. S. Barnes and Co. 67 W. 44 St., N. Y. C. 
An ANATOMICAL ANALYsIS OF Sports. Ger- 
trude Hawley. $3 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago, 
Il: 


PETER AND Nancy IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND Axaska. Mildred H. Comfort. Fifth 
and Sixth grades. $0.90 

Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Columbus 
Ave., Boston, Mass.: 

Pocket MANUAL OF ENGLIsH DiacraMs. M. 
H. Cagg. $1.25 

VocaBuLaRyY Dritt Book. Designed for 
college students. William O. Wehrle. $1.25 

Ginn and Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.: 

MopverN Business ENGLIsH. Revised edition. 
Roy Davis, C. H. Lingham, W. H. Stone. 
$1.44 

Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison Ave., N. 
eG 


How To Use THE CALCULATOR AND THE CoMP- 
TOMETER. A 20-lesson course. James R. 
Meehan. $0.36 

D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass.: 

ELEMENTARY ENGLIsH IN AcTiIon. Grade 
VII: ReLatinc Experiences. $0.68. Grade 
VIII: Burpinc Lancuace SKILLs. $0.72. 
J. C. Tressler and Marguerite Shelmadine 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass.: 

From Rosin To Junco. Stories of birds and 
what they do. Mary I. Curtis. $0.96 

Iowa Every-Pupit Tests oF Basic SKILLs. 
Form L. Complete Elementary Battery, for 
grades 3-5, $3.75; complete Advanced 
Battery, for grades 6-8, $4 

Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

Att Asoarp. Arthur I. Gates and Mary M. 
Bartlett. Pre-reading book of the New 
Work-Play Series 

MoperN Economics. Revised edition. 
F. Corbett and Minna Colvin. $1.80 

Firty Winters Aco. Kurti AND Harp. 
LirtLeE Bear. Tue Sap Prince. Tony 
AND Jo-Jo. TRaILs IN THE Woops. YEAR- 
Rounp Fun. To follow the Third Reader. 
Gates, Clark, Esterline, Liveright, Long, 
Mitchell, Neill, Peardon, Riordan 

WorkKBooK TO ScIENCE FoR Dalry Use. $0.54. 
WorksooK TO ScIENCE FOR HuMAN Con- 
TROL. WoRKBOOK TO UNDERSTANDING 
Science. $0.51. Ralph K. Watkins and 
Winifred Perry 

Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., N. 
TG.? 


James 


Zwick. Spass Muss 
Rapid-reading German 


Das ScHWARZE SEGEL. 
Sern. Russon. 
texts. $0.30 each 
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Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
Worp Stupy. John G. Gilmartin. Revised 
edition. $0.48 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.: 
CurrIcULUM DEVELOPMENT IN City ScHOoL 
Systems. Douglas E. Lawson. $2 
University of Southern California Press, Univer- 
sity Park, Los Angeles, Calif.: 
THe PuysicaL EpucatTion CurRIicULUM. A 
National program. Revised edition. Wm. 
Ralph La Porte. $1 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


American Council on Education 
Publications 


EDUCATION AND THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
YoutH, DEFENSE, AND THE NATIONAL WEL- 
FARE. Recommendations of the American 
Youth Commission. 
These pamphlets may be secured from the 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 


NEA Publications 


Educational Policies Commission: 

CULTURAL AND SociAL ELEMENTS IN THE Epvu- 
CATION OF TEACHERS. EDUCATION AND THE 
DEFENSE OF AMERICAN Democracy. Ep- 
UCATIONAL PoLiciEs FOR COMMUNITY REc- 
REATION. For THESE AMERICAS. 

Educational Research Service: 

PROBLEMS AND PRINCIPLES IN THE SCHEDULING 
OF TEACHERS SALARIES. STAFFS AND SAL- 
ARIES OF STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EpuCaA- 
TION, 1939-40. WoRKMEN’s COMPENSATION 
PROVISIONS FOR PuBLIc SCHOOL EMPLOYEES. 

Research Division: 

ANALYsis OF LocaL PROVISIONS FOR TEACHER 
RETIREMENT. 

These pamphlets may be secured from the 

National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 

Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


United States Government 


Publications 

Office of Education: 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 
Administration. ARE THE ONE-TEACHER 
ScHoots Passinc? 18 Years of History. 
CLINICAL ORGANIZATION FOR CHILD GulID- 
ANCE WITHIN THE ScHoOoLs. KNow Your 


Organization and 


ScHoo.. Know How Your Schools Are 
Financed. One Dotriar or Less. _Inex- 
pensive Books for School Libraries. Op- 


PORTUNITIES FOR THE PREPARATION Of 
TEACHERS IN CONSERVATION EDUCATION. 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE PREPARATION OF 
TEACHERS IN THE Use oF VISUAL AIDs IN 
INSTRUCTION. 

Department of the Interior: 

NationaL Parks—Bryce Canyon, Utah; Carls- 
bad Caverns, New Mexico; Crater Lake, 
Oregon; General Grant, California; Glacier, 
Montana; Grand Canyon, Arizona; Grand 
Teton, Wyoming; Hawaii, Hawaii; Hot 
Springs, Arkansas; Lassen Volcanic, Cali- 
fornia; Mesa Verde, Colorado; Mount 
Rainier, Washington; Olympic, Washing- 
ton; Rocky Mountain, Colorado; Sequoia, 


California; Mount McKinley, Alaska: 
Wind Cave, South Dakota; Yellowstone, 
Wyoming; Yosemite, California; Zion, 
Utah. 


CaNnaL ZONE. 

NationaL MonuMENnts—Death Valley, Cali- 
fornia; Fort Marion and Fort Matanzas, 
Florida; Fort Pulaski, Georgia. 

These pamphlets may be secured from the 

U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 

D. C. 


Miscellaneous 
THe British Empire. 
Frederick Green. 


Under Fire. 
SPOTLIGHT 


James 
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Backans. P. B. Stoyan. Foreign Policy 
Association, 8 West 4oth Street, New York 
City 

GOVERNMENT AND Economic Lire. Leverett S. 
Lyon and Victor Abramson. The Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C. 

SruDENT-CounciL Hanpsook. Ellen Boothroyd 
Brogue and Paul B. Jacobson. Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 

VocaTIONAL INVENTORY. Manual of Directions. 
Curtis G. Gentry. Educational Test Bu- 
reau, 3433 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
0.10 

Wuo’s Boss? A Story in Pictures About the 
Citizen and His City Government. Na- 
tional Municipal League, 299 Broadway, 
New York City. $0.15 

Writers’ Ho.ipay. Literary Product of Eng- 


lish Department, State Teachers College, ° 


West Chester 





THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE Association 
for Adult Education will hold its an- 
nual conference in Altoona, October 4 
and 5, with headquarters in Hotel Penn 
Alto. The theme for the program will 
be Adult Education and the Local Com- 
munity and symposiums will be held in 
Trends in Adult Education and Prob- 
lems Confronting Local Groups in Or- 
ganizing Adult Education Activities. A 
dinner meeting will feature Friday eve- 
ning, October 4. 

New CASsTLe is opening its vocational 
and industrial shops this September with 
a thoroughly modern program. These 
shops were operated during the past sum- 
mer on a 24-hour basis in connection 
with the National Defense program. 
New Castle is also expanding its work 
with the orthogenic backward pupils and 
has six centers in operation. 

Mary A. Woon, for forty-six years a 
teacher and an elementary principal in 
the Sharon schools, retired last June. 

Last June Indiana was one of a very 
few schools in western Pennsylvania 
which gave as its commencement pro- 
gram the educational revue “On Our 
Way” which was presented to the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators 
Convention in St. Louis last February. 

Tue AMERICAN YouTH CoMmMISSION of 
the American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., has 
been engaged for almost five years in an 
intensive investigation of the problems 
of youth. The findings of several of its 
surveys have already been published and 
many have received wide acclaim. To 
those who are interested in improving 
youth’s opportunities these books will be 
most useful for the realistic facts they re- 
veal and the practical solutions they sug- 
gest. Your attention is called particu- 
larly to Youth Tell Their Story, pub- 
lished in 1938 ($2, cloth-bound), the first 
comprehensive survey of the conditions 
and attitudes of the youth of America. 
Survey Graphic calls it the “most com- 
prehensive and significant study that has 
ever been made of young people, their 
life, and their work.” 
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Inp1anA Hicu Scuoot has redecorated 
the walls of corridors and classrooms in 
the new pastel color tones, believing as 
someone has remarked—“Shed no tears 
for the Age of Buff; ‘twas pretty good, 
but not enough.” The new pastel color 
tones strike a new note in pupil relaxa- 
tion, freedom of eyestrain, and attractive- 
ness. Quoting Superintendent Perry, 
“Color in the classrcom will be the ac- 
cepted standard in the school of tomor- 
row. As a matter of fact, many of our 
large business offices, hospitals, and other 
institutions have already adopted the idea. 
Bringing outdoor colors indoors will 
create a spirit of freedom rather than 
confinement.” 
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BarnesBoro HicH Scoot was honored 
in June when one of its students was 
winner of a senatorial scholarship and 
another of a national essay contest. Con- 
rad Francis Pavlok, president of the 
senior class and an all-A student, won 
the 1940 John J. Haluska senatorial 
scholarship for the county district 
awarded by the Cambria County Legion 
Committee on a competitive basis. Mary 
Paterno won $25 and a book for her 
essay, “Keating and the Four Masters,” 
entered in the contest sponsored by the 
Ladies Auxiliary of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians. Another Barnesboro stu- 
dent, Jane Carino, won a certificate of 
honorable mention and a book for her 
entry in the same contest. 





To help you answer teen-age 


questions — Free BOOKLETS AND CHARTS 









In the 





FREE! 


Personal Products Corporation, Dept. E-60 

Milltown, New Jersey. 

Please send me ...... copies of “The Periodic Cycle,” 
copies of “What a Trained Nurse Wrote to Her 
Young Sister.” 

(_) Please send me also the set of 5S Menstrual Anatomy 


ENSTRUATION is an adjustment in every 
girl’s life. Properly explained, girls ac- 

cept this change as a natural, normal function. 
To simplify this explanation, Modess has 


prepared scientific charts and booklets for use 
in the classroom or individual conferences. 


past school year, almost 2,000,000 


booklets were distributed. Have you enough 
copies for your new group this year? Teachers 
all over the country have found this material 
helpful. Send for the booklets and charts today 
—they’re free! 


Be sure to ask for sufficient booklets so that 
every girl may have her own copy. 


For High School Girls—“"The Periodic Cycle” con- 
tains facts based on modern medical opinion. 


For Younger Girls—“ What a Trained Nurse Wrote 
to Her Young Sister.” Sympathetically tells facts 
on “growing up.” Clear, accurate. 


5 Menstrual Anatomy Charts —in color. Show 
process of menstruation. Simple, accurate text. 
Size 14 x 11 inches, mailed in a heavy plain en- 
velope. (Charts are limited—please do not ask 
for them if you already have a set.) 











State. 





Charts. 
Two authoritative booklets sini 
on menstrual hygiene. Com- 
plete set of five Menstrual Title. 
Anatomy Charts. Address 
City. 
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James Ettiotr Mooney, who has been 
acting head of Beaver College, Jenkin- 
town, has assumed the duties of presi- 
dent of the University of Tampa, Florida. 


J. Ermer Sanot of Reading, better 
known as “Pappy,” has retired after fifty 
years of teaching. He was honored at 
a dinner attended by administrative 
officials, teachers, and former students of 
Reading High School. 

Witson Leon GopsHatt has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of social 
studies, Lehigh University, Bethlehem. 

Ernest E. Cort, New York State 
deputy commissioner of education, will 
succeed Frank Pierrepont Graves as State 
Commissioner of Education. Doctor 
Cole has one year to serve before reach- 
ing the compulsory retirement age of 
seventy, but the Board of Regents, in an- 
nouncing his appointment, stated that 
pressing problems of the educational sys- 
tem required the services of an experi- 
enced educator. 

Rosert C. Metz, who has served the 
Ashley schools for thirty years, is now 
supervising principal there. He taught 
in the grades and was principal of grade 
schools for twelve years. He was prin- 
cipal of the high school and taught ma- 
thematics for twelve years. In 1934 he 
was elected superintendent, which title 
was changed to supervising principal this 
year. 

H. B. Work of Paxtang, Harrisburg, 
is now special field representative for the 
Educators, the mutual accident and 
health association. The Educators is suc- 
cessor to the Educators Beneficial Asso- 
ciation and the Educators Mutual Health 
and Accident Association which were 
combined the past winter. 

Frank L. Layton, a teacher in Pike 
County for forty-four years, resigned as 
of May 28, 1940. His last years of service 
were in the Schuyler school of Lehman 
Township. 

Anna B. Manoney, principal, East 
End elementary school since 1927, retired 
in July, 1940, after having served in the 
Meadville elementary schools for forty- 
three years. 


L. J. Burcert, Territory of Hawaii, has 
exchanged for the school year with D. 
E. Womer, supervising principal of Hep- 
burn Township consolidated school. Mr. 
Burgert has already taken charge of the 
school, and Mr. Womer is on his way to 
Hawaii. 

R. L. Burier, supervising principal 
of Wellsboro schools and president of the 
Central Convention District of PSEA, 
was elected Governor of the 177th Dis- 
trict of Rotary International at the meet- 
ing held at Buck Hill Falls on May 6 


and 7. 


UWNOTES ayn NEWSE 


Joun B. Getsstncgr, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Springfield Township schools, 
Bucks County, has been elected super- 
vising principal of the North Wales 
schools to succeed Herbert M. Levan. 


Fiorence M. Teacarben, professor of 
psychology at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, has been re-appointed to the 
PSEA Commission on Professional Ethics 
for a four-year term beginning July 1, 
1940, by President Laura M. Braun. Dr. 
Teagarden has been a member of the 
Commission since 1924. 


JosepH Miter, director of guidance 
of the Wilkes-Barre city schools, was 
elected chairman of the standing com- 
mittee on mental hygiene of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
for three years. The Congress met on 
May g at Omaha. Dr. Miller’s election 
climaxes several years of work with the 
State Congress of Parents and Teachers 
as chairman of the State committee on 
mental hygiene. 


Harriet Carter was honored at a 
dinner of the Geography Club of West- 
ern Pennsylvania in the College Club, 
Pittsburgh, on May 10 when she was pre- 
sented with a life membership in the 
club. Miss Carter was for years a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the H. C. Frick 
Training School for Teachers, a part of 
the Pittsburgh public school system. She 
was the originator of the Geography Club 
idea in western Pennsylvania, one of its 
founders, its first president, its only presi- 
dent to serve for three terms, and a presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Council of 
Geography Teachers for one year. Over 
sixty persons attended the dinner. Music 
was furnished by a string quartet from 
Aliquippa High School, directed by Erla 
Coleman. Telegrams and letters from 
those at a distance who couldn’t be pres- 
ent added words of praise to those of the 
dinner speakers. 


Harry Baum, formerly janitor at Grant 
Street School, has been made mainten- 
ance man for the Hazleton schools. This 
position, a new one, was suggested to the 
board by the superintendent of schools, 
Thomas L. Hinkle. During the summer 
months Mr. Baum has earned a major 
part of his annual salary in savings 
realized. 

RutTHerrorp B. Porter, who served 
during 1939-40 as supervisor of special 
education in the counties of Blair, Hun- 
tingdon, and Mifflin, has been notified 
by the Department of Public Instruction 
that his services will be continued in these 
counties during 1940-41. These three 
counties constitute one of the three areas 
in the State of Pennsylvania that were 
given the services of a supervisor of special 
education. 

EvizasETH Moore, a teacher in the 
28 
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elementary schools of Conshohocken for F - 
forty-two years, retired at the close of the ( ) 
1939-40 school term. . 
Harvey B. Drensr, Jonestown, retired F Butz, 
in May, 1940, after completing forty-two carrie 
years of teaching service in Swatara fF assist 
Township, Union Township, Jonestown jn ait 
borough schools, Lebanon County. Ap 
Evmer A. Rest, Schaefferstown, re- F Fultc 
tired in May, 1940, after having taught F catio 
thirty-five years in the Heidelberg Town- F econ 
ship and South Lebanon Township fT: 
schools, Lebanon County. | ingt 
Bernice Bucktey of the Cecil Town- [to th 
ship High School was granted a year’s | hom 
sabbatical leave for study at the Univer- fing 
sity of Southern California. - $170 
Sara C, PetTigon retired in June after [ The 
teaching forty-one years in the schools [ the 
of Washington County, thirty-eight in [ Coll 
the schools of Cecil Township. q T 
S. B. Henry, elementary principal of 7 eg 
the Connellsville public schools, is retir- ry 
ing after having completed forty-five [ : 
years of activity in the school room. He - 
taught five years in Somerset County pre- >) a 
vious to his work in Fayette County |} °P 
which has been continuous since 1900. siti 
Mr. Henry has cultivated a host of f CU 
friends among the school children and HL 
the teachers and patrons of Connellsville. P 
M. Ipa Davis, principal of the Main [ icc 
Street school in Kingston, retired July 1. | 6, 
Miss Davis had a continuous service of > Ne 
47 years in the schools of the Common- Sa 
wealth. The first thirteen years of her |) 5 
professional service were in the schools | bui 
of Plymouth and throughout the last fF | 
thirty-four years she was a teacher and | ae 
principal in the schools of Kingston. Dad 
THE BOARD OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS, Con- hoe 
nellsville, has granted sabbatical leave ae 
for one year (1940-41) to: EsrHer F. ) 1. 
Mires who will complete her work at | me 
the State Teachers College, California. 7 ; 
Miss Miles expects to receive her bache- | gg, 
lor’s degree at that time. CATHERINE [7] jon 
Mauoney will attend Teachers College, | the 
Columbia University, to secure certifica- [att 
tion to teach classes for mentally retarded | |, 
children. Miss Mahoney has an A. B. 7 
from the University of Pittsburgh. 7. i. 
Tue Junior Hicu Scuoor of Bushkill, sc 
Lehman Township, Pike County, has J. 
been discontinued and the pupils of pr 
grades 9-12 inclusive will be transported H 
to the East Stroudsburg High School. Bc 
Two MORE ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS in to 
Pike County closed this summer: the § as 
Sims Point School of Lackawaxen Town- ele 
ship, and the Schuyler school of Lehman pl 






Township. Sixty-one of Pike’s sixty-four 







original one-teacher schools have now fo 
been closed. Eight of ten rural school 

districts are, now, completely consoli- us 
dated. of 
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ALLENTowN offered four summer 


© courses in the vocational education Na- 


tional Defense program: (1) machine 


' tools; (2) sheet and plate metal layers- 
F out; (3) truck driving and road repairs; 


(4) aircraft and aircraft engines. The 


' work was under the direction of N. A. 


| Butz, director of trade training, and was 
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' carried out by the regular staff with the 
assistance of Donald Nelson, instructor 


in aircraft. 
ALL OF THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS of 


| Fulton County have departments of vo- 
' cational agriculture and vocational home 


economics. 
Tue Port Royat school district, dur- 


ing the past years, purchased a home next 
| to the school building and established a 
| home economics department. The build- 
| ing was entirely renovated and over 
| $1700 worth of equipment purchased. 


The teacher is Ann Smith, a member of 
the 1939 graduating class of Juniata 
College. 

Tue McKees Rocks public schools 
were reorganized with the beginning of 
the 1940-41 school term on a 7-2-3 basis. 
A new up-to-date home economics de- 
partment has been installed in the 
Hamilton School. Greater emphasis will 
be placed upon corrective speech and oral 
expression by a special teacher. A new 
course of study in literature in grades 
one through eight is ready for use. W. 
H. Church is superintendent. 

Fioop ticuts have been installed at 
the Punxsutawney High School athletic 
field to enable night games to be played. 
New bleachers seating 1800 have also 
been provided. 

Tue Corry school vocational industrial 
building was placed at the disposal of the 
government during the summer and was 
used 16 hours per day. Even so it met 
only half of the demand by applications 
for pre-industrial training in machine 
shop practice and related activities. H. 
L. Wissinger is director of this depart- 
ment; Ralph Dewey is superintendent. 

A Music InsTRucToR has been added in 
a combination of several districts in Clar- 
ion County. Each district will employ 
the teacher part time. This is the first 
attempt at such an organization in 
Clarion County. 

Tue Brentwoop Board of Education, 
the combined teaching force of high 
school and grade, and friends honored 
J. D. Boydston, the retiring supervising 
principal, with a dinner at the South 
Hills Country Club on May 21. Mr. 
Boydston completed 43 years of service 
to the schools of Western Pennsylvania 
as a teacher and administrator, the last 
eleven of which were in Brentwood. He 
plans to remain in Brentwood and to 
travel this winter to Florida and Cali- 
fornia. 

A uistory oF CLINTON County, for 
use in the public schools, is now in process 
of publication. 


PortsvitLe is closing eight rooms in 
its elementary school which will result 
in the complete abandonment of one of 
its four-room buildings. The enrolment 
in the high school is still increasing. 

Tue Tri-State CoMMERCIAL Associa- 
tion, under the leadership of W. B. 
Elliott of Wheeling, W. Va., will hold 
its fall meeting in the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, October 4 and 5. Sec- 
tional conferences will be held Saturday 
on bookkeeping and clerical practice, 
consumer education and social business, 
salesmanship and distributive occupa- 
tions, private schools, and secretarial 
work. 

SPELLING BEES are again being spon- 
sored by the G. & C. Merriam Company, 
publishers of the Merriam-Webster Dic- 
tionaries in Springfield, Massachusetts. 
The G. & C. Merriam Company offers 
to cooperate with teachers in arranging 
and sponsoring spelling bees to the win- 
ners of which they will award medals as 
first, second, and third prizes. Word 
lists are prepared by the G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company and are sent to teachers 
who wish to use them along with the 
suggested rules for conducting spelling 
bees. The final authority for any spelling 
contest which the G. & C. Merriam Com- 
pany will sponsor must be Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, Second Edition. 
Teachers who are interested in holding 
spelling bees are asked to write directly 
to the G. & C. Merriam Company, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, for further 
information. 

Dur To THE OVER-CROWDED CONDITION 
of the senior high school in Hazleton, a 
grades building will be used, in part, dur- 
ing the 1940-41 term as a high school 
annex. The entire sophomore com- 
mercial group will be thus housed in the 
Arthur Street school. Approximately 400 
pupils will be accommodated there to 
relieve the senior high. Even with relief, 
over 2100 students will be in a building 
built to accommodate 1700. 


E. P. Dutton & Company, in con- 
junction with The Virginia Quarterly 
Review, announce that they will offer an- 
nually a cash prize of $2500, together 
with a gold medal to be known as the 
Thomas Jefferson Medal, for the best 
book manuscript submitted by a South- 
ern author. One thousand dollars of the 
award is offered as a cash prize, and 
$1500 as an advance on royalties. 

The competition is open to authors 
born in the South, regardless of present 
residence, and to those now living in the 
South who have resided there for at least 
five years, regardless of place of birth. 
For further details and application 
blanks, write to The Virginia Quarterly 
Review, One West Range, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. 

A BooKMoBILE will distribute books 
monthly to the Clinton County schools 
and communities. 
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Sin glad. 
"| out of ¢ 


ices than 1 out of every 4 of 
Pennsylvania’s accredited teachers 
are protected by The EDUCA- 
TORS. There’s a reason! 


The EDUCATORS organization has 
been serving teachers ever since 
1910. The EDUCATORS offers up- 
to-date policies (some pay for ONE 
day of sickness, FULL benefits the 
first week). The EDUCATORS 
costs little ($13.00 a year up). The 
EDUCATORS has an earned repu- 
tation for FAIR dealing and FAST 
payment of claims. 


Ask for the facts. You NEED 


protection like this! 


Cacao. 


a Mutual Accident and Health Association 









New Positions 


Adamson, C. F., supt., Crawford Co. schools 
Altrichter, Millie B., opportunity room, West Chester 


Arentz, Essa Eunice, commercial, Mill Hall H. S. 
Armstrong, Margaret, girls’ phys. ed. and health, Bangor 
Barner, Raymond T., supr. prin., Brownsville 
Barnhart, Bessie A., elem., Meadville 
Barrett, Jean, supr., vocal music, Tyrone 
Biddle, Kathryn, Bristol 
Book, Clare B., prin., four elem schools, New Castle 
Bower, Ruth Eleanor, fifth-grade, Mill Hall 
Bowman, Helen, dir., dramatics, Tyrone Jr.-Sr. H. S. 
Braun, Hazel, elem., Charleroi 
Brey, Wallace S., prin., Tredyffrin-Easttown Jr.-Sr. H. S. 
Burkett, Clair, auto-mechanics, Carlisle 
Busby, Richard, soc. studies and Eng., Bangor 
Butler, Warren N., prin., Downingtown H. S. 
Cahill, James R., machine shop, Charleroi 
Campbell, Margaret E., elem., Butler 
Cass, Earle M., dir., voc. ed., New Castle 
Cober, Louis, citizenship, Charleroi 
Cornmesser, Mary, dir. of guidance for girls, Tyrone 
Crall, F. Frank, prin., Shaw Ave. school, McKeesport 
Custer, Ruhl L., prin., Bradford H. S. 
Cutter, Henrietta, home econ., Meadville 
Deemer, Marion, Easttown Twp., Berwyn 
e Delaney, E. O., dir., guidance, Sr. H. S., New Castle 
Picture a room Donovan, James N., commercial, Crafton H. S. 
Dotter, Howard, ind. arts, Northampton 
. ‘i si gg on — arts, — 
isenhardt, W. Roy, ind. arts, Bangor 
in your school with Erwin, Shelby, student counselor, chairman of soc. studies dept., Mc- 
Keesport 
d k t lik th ! Escher, Kenneth, jr. bus., Charleroi , 
= First, William H., supr. prin., California 
es sea S I € ese. Folkenroth, Richard, soc. studies, Gettysburg 
Galinis, Ruth, home making, Charleroi 
Geissinger, John B., supr. prin., North Wales, Montgomery Co. 
Green, Ruth E., art, Glenside-Weldon Jr. H. S., Abington Twp. 
Grim, Paul H., supr. prin., North Coventry Twp. schools 
EFRESHIN a i : Hair, Frank L., elem., Carlisle 
: . G be wed plus ee Rees Hale, Frank S., dir., voc. ed., Charleroi 
in sight-conservation, posture and comfort fea- Heaton, Margaret Ellen, elem., Charleroi 
tures, have won for the new American Universal class- Heberling, Kathryn C., clem., Meadville 


room seating the plaudits of distinguished educators. | 
Actually, here, for the first time in the history of school | C lJ R R a lJ LA 


seating, is equipment that is as modern and up-to-date as 
today’s educational ideals. We sincerely believe that both 
the American Universal and American Envoy lines will 
meet every standard you have set for classroom seating. 
You are invited to inspect these lines at your convenience. 
LEADING TO 
Bachelor of Science in Education 
Master of Education 
Doctor of Education 
In the Teachers College of Temple 


University there are two distinct groups 
of curricula; One leading to the under- 
graduate degree of Bachelor of Science, 
and to the Pennsylvania College Provis- 
ional Certificate; the other to the grad- 
uate degrees of Master and Doctor of 
Education. To Teachers in service and 
Teachers in prospect, opportunity for 
the greatest advancement is offered 
those with the necessary scholastic cre- 
dentials, plus the ambition and aptitude 
to teach. 


Note: For the convenience of those unable to 
attend regular day classes, courses accepted to- 
ward the undergraduate degrees are offered in 
the Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday 
Morning. 


TEMPLE 





American Universal 
Desk No, 333 











: AMERICAN 


niversa 


CLassrRoom SEATING | 





nvo\ 
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Mascssins Envoy Desk No. 362 


GRAND atest MICHIGAN 


America’s pioneers in comfortable public seating e Manufacturers of 
School, Theatre, Church, Auditorium, Stadium and Transportation 
Seating e Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 













AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
918 Fulton Building, 6th ge Duquesne Way Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 
Market, 11th and 12th Streets Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 






Write the Registrar 
Broad and Montgomery Ave., Phila. 
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Ambler, Mary Grace, Eng. and reading, Overbrook school, Abington Two 
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Meetings of Teachers-1940-41 














County Superintendent Place of Meetings Dates of Meetings 
MA ccro te oni o eae Wav. Babee .5.si6 00s GettysbOie! -.« <.- cso Aug. 29, 30 

BU ANCGHEDY -scy<s ed scs ©. Wee eee oie wate Pr) ere: Oct. 10, 11 

BAMNSONS: 6 i.c cess oes John A. Mechling <A. es oe Oct. 10, 11 
age erates E. D. Davidson ...... IGAWER) | clewiccice ae ewer Aug. 29, 30 
[a eee Lloyd H. Hinkle ...... [oo Ss eereeeee ere tc Nov. 7, 8 
MEG 2 ccuhnonceyeecs Alvin F. Kemp ....... Wem, os woman ware Aug. 29, 30 
BAS = rohan iscen mee a Ma Ae Dy sciciss ne Hollidaysburg ....... Aug. -2, Oct. 5, Nov. 2, 

Deéc. 2 
MraCtON) 2c 6 wise owas J. Andrew Morrow ....Towanda ........... Oct. 10, I1 
BGG 256i 5-¥m « e1aibre meets J. Harry Hoffman ....Doylestown, U. of Pa. ..Oct. 25, Mar. 26-29 * 
[et ere re eee John T. Connell ...... [0 Se eer re Oct. 5 
CAMB Ses hectosees Arthur M. Stull ....... Ebensiise =... 2-5. Oct. 10, II 
Cameron sere eee ©. E. Plasterer .. -..:.. Emporium ...... -. i Oet. 27, 20 
Cahier Sind. hesdeee Stuart E. Prutzman ....Mauch Chunk .-Nov. 7, 8 
CANO, seeecsisiscsitnw eaves F. Glenn Rogers ...... Bellefonte sta .. Oct. 17, 18 
CHEERS Coe eneay ces Clyde T. Saylor ....... West Chester, U. of Pa. Sept. 3, Mar. 27 or 28 
Eso naa ete an ees al Bee Pawie- oo lewas Clarion Pe 
Cleatheld” once ise Wa Be Brostle <5 Clearfield . Aug. 29, 30 
CNC Pos cote cves Newton L. Bartges .... Lock Haven . ‘Och 10, 23 
COMME ccc cee es Ray Me Cole ..52 ss... Bloomsburg . Sept. 14, Oct. 19 
Crawford Fy Adameon ©... <..: Meadville.” .45 2. 2asecc Aug. 29, 30 
Cumberland ......... Ralph Jacoby ......... CRMOR eidiavewce taar Oct. 17, 18 
Doi “ll ee aes EAN icicles os GtelGie nas. ssa ones Oct. 17, 18 
[da eg ene Carl G. Leech . Phe)! ee Oct. 28, 2 
i.) a eee O. G. F. Bonnert ...... BiGGWAv 6k. <sawewnee Oct. 24, 25 
RE sr oe Seer Wills: E.. Pratt: ~...... <5. MMe? ota cena ies Oct. 4, 18 
NAWOMNR ok or usicce ea ete: Harry J. Brownfield ...Uniontown .......... Nov. 25, 26 
PONGSO oa stcmrawenns 3 Frank L. Watson ..... WEAKKEI oo ec ececs Sept. 26, 27 
REAR = 555.85. hs wee Raymond G. Mowrey ..Waynesboro ......... Nov. 25, 26 
Lah a alee Harold C. Welsh .....McConnellsburg ...... Oct. 24, 25 
Grete te oe ee clee Don C. Longanecker ..Waynesburg ......... Oct. 3, 4 
Huntingdon ......... tee BNO aro oe sas Huntingdon ......... Oct. 17, 18 
[iT a oe Dye By WWIROEE 2c <.5 cy UIE Stoo. 5 82 oem e Oct. 10, 11 
WEMORIGE orice viene John H. Hughes ...... Prdoeuile cv scxssses Oct. 24, 25 
ere Samuel M. Short ..... Miffintown......... Sept. 14, Oct. 17 
Eackawanti@: 2.655. Thomas Francis x \GGRAMOOEE <5 cies xo as Nov. 7, 8 
Bama noe ican Arthur P. Mylin ...... INGHBGING,  .5cceaees Oct. 31, Nov. 1 
PAQNENES icc aneceows John C.-Syling:........... New: Cagle... siesces Olek: 45 4 
Dalene lols oes Harry C. Moyer ...... COMMNEEE fie ews « ee oc Sept. 12, 13 
| 71 Ra eres eS Mervin J. Wertman ....Allentown ...... ..Oct. 10, 11 
BUN. cos ates Py Be COS ov cs ecee-e Wilkes-Barre ........ Oct. 17, 18 
PXCOMNBR ecu 5s v0 Frank H. Painter ...... So. Williamsport ...... Oct. 28, 29 
GINO os eels cae pie ee C. W. Lillibridge ..... Smethport ccc eee Sept. 26, 27 
CIOS Si caes ccaicierc +: WME Polls... 0.580 ++ =o 
NEN (viens oe ates Eimer E. Sipe... ...«- Burien. ...2.+. sce Oct. 17, 18 
| Og a er ap rer het John H. Kunkle ...... E. Stroudsburg ...... Sept. 26, 27 
Montgomery ........ Abram M. Kulp ...... Univ. of Pennsylvania Mar. 26-29 * 
MONGQBE -cc.cc ocncuss Fred ME Deh? .......%. Deanwille soe. ccwcen Nov. 25, 26 
Northampton ...George A. Grim ...... Few Argyl... 6.20 Oct. 24, 25 
Northumberland BP 98 pg) 3 Northumberland ..... Oct. 24, 25 
Del \ ie Re Mines 2 oo. sss New Bloomfield ...... Oct. 17, 18 
Miele acre Baws Sates €. B. Dissinger ....-.. | LLCS ea eee eee Oct. 31, Nov. 1 
Rotter: ie, . _ te De AREF oes owes: Coudersport ......... Nov. 7, 8 
Schuylkill ........ ..Amos W. Zerbe ...... POCGGING: ook ceed Oct. 17, 18 
COE Sea Seah aia Frank S. Attinger ..... Middleburg ......... Nov. 7, 8 
A, Guy N. Hartman ..... Somerset ..Oct. 31, Nov. 
COLL 7 aaa ere John M. Lumley ...... Dushore . Ost 10,11 
Susquehanna ...Frank A. Frear ....... Montrose . Oct. 14, 15 
BOGUT Ws S x oS Cota rk Walter G. Clark .. . Welebore: wo ee ee Oct. 31, Nov. 1 
Winton cs Se eee as Frank P. Boyer ....... Mifflinburg .. Nov. 7, 8 
ERAN 5.5/3.) Soe cas | A = 3: err Franklin ..Oct. 10, 11 
eo eerie PEE. Ne es. acicen oe Warren .. Sept. 26, 27 
Washington ......... Fe BA ROnen® oe sce Washington ......... Oct. 10, 11 
Ei 2 eee grees A. H. Howell ........ Honesdale ..Nov. 25, 26 
Westmoreland ....... Charles F. Maxwell . .Greensburg .. Nov. 26, 27 
NONOUIIDS coe cae hae, Edwin H. Kehrli . Tunkhannock _ (Oct. 17, 28 
Oger Ae ence aa Harvey E. Swartz Wen oss oases Oct. 18, 19 
* Schoolmen’s Week, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A MESSAGE TO READERS OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL 


The PSEA is indebted in many ways 
to those who advertise their products in 
the PENNsYLVANIA SCHOOL JouRNAL. Many 
advertisers have as a part of their ad a 
small coupon for use in making inquiry. 
Use of these forms and inquiries and use 
of the many products advertised in the 
Journat benefit both the Association and 
the advertiser. 

Patronize those who patronize us. 

H. E. Gayman, Editor. 





“I’ve got 
) something 


YOU NEED...” 





ee 


T’S protection. _ Protection 
from the inroads that sick- 
ness, accident or quarantine might 
make on my Protection 
that assures me extra money should 
hospitalization be necessary. My 
T. P. U. Peerless Certificate gives 
me peace of mind that is priceless, 
yet it costs me only a few pennies a 


day.” 


income. 


More than 27,000 teachers are 
banded together in T. P. U. for 
mutual protection against the un- 
expected financial reverses of sick- 
ness, accident or quarantine. 


Teachers Protective Union 


T. P. U. Building, Lancaster,: Pa. 





Tell me how I can join T. P. U. and 
receive the protection outlined above 
including the extra hospitalization bene- 
fits. (101) 


Name 


Address 
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TEACHERS! 


PLAY SAFE THIS YEAR 








We offer for your approval what 
we believe is the most complete 
protection you can secure: 


$20.00 per week for confin- 
ing sickness. 

$20.00 per week for totally 
disabling accidents. 

$40.00 per week while in 
hospital. 


$10.00 per week for par- 
tially disabling accidents 
and non-confining sickness. 


Up to $20.00 for medical 
expense of non-disabling 
accidents, 


$20.00 per week for quar- 
antine. 
FULL BENEFITS FIRST 
WEEK. 


BENEFITS FOR INDI- 
VIDUAL DAY. 


ALL BENEFITS PA Y- 
ABLE DURING VACA- 
TION. 











This is only one of our policies that 
have met with the approval of many 
teachers. 


ALSO—an_ individual _hospitaliza- 
tion policy that is sold exclusively to 
teachers. 


YOUR INQUIRY APPRECIATED 
Write Now 


ALLEGHENY MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 


Necrology 


G. W. Gutpen, principal of the 
Carlisle High School since 1927, died 
August 8 in the Jefferson Hospital, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Gulden had been ill 
for a year. 


FrankKLin W. McVay, retired super- 
intendent of Canonsburg, died suddenly 
of a heart attack on June 21. Mr. Mc- 
Vay served continuously for 36 years 
as supervising principal and superintend- 
ent of Canonsburg schools. He retired 
in 1938. 








Doctor A. L. Runion, school physi- 
cian of the Canonsburg school district 
for the past 25 years, died June 11 in his 
goth year. 

Anna May TirTtg, who retired in 1936 
after teaching many years in the Harris- 
burg schools, died July 25 at her home 
in Harrisburg. 

Mary E. Myers, librarian of Carlisle 
High School, died of a stroke August 5 
shortly after returning from a vacation 
trip through the western states. 

Awna E. Crooks of the faculty of the 
Stephen Girard school, Philadelphia, died 
May 2. 

Joun C. BecuTex, teacher of mathe- 
matics in Philadelphia high schools for 
many years, died in the spring. 

Dorotuy Jamreson of the faculty of the 
McIntyre school, Philadelphia, died 
March 24. 

Martua Cveary, special class teacher 
in the Cassidy school, Philadelphia, died 
April 27. 

SusANNA M. Jounston, teacher in the 
T. G. Morton school, Philadelphia, died 
May 14. 

FLorence M. Cuzco, veteran of 26 
years of service in the schools of Upper 
Darby Township, passed away on May 9 
after a long illness. In tribute to Miss 
Clegg’s long service to the art depart- 
ment, a special memorial assembly was 
held the day following her death. 

Mrs. Laura StourFer Kaytor, who 
taught school in Cumberland and Dau- 
phin Counties for twenty-six years, died 
May 21 at her home in Progress. 

DanieL B. Baxer, 81, retired school 
teacher of Dillsburg, died in Lemoyne 
May 13. Mr. Baker taught for 52 years, 
of which 41 were spent in Dillsburg. 

VioLa E. Goprrey, who retired three 
years ago after teaching more than half 
a century at the William Penn High 
School for Girls of Philadelphia, died 
May 13. 

Martua A. Servers, a beneficiary of the 
PSEA Welfare Fund, died June 23 at 
the Home for Widows and Single Wo- 
men, Reading. 

Paut TEAMER, who has been prin- 
cipal of the Tredyffrin-Easttown High 
School for the past twenty-five years, 
died June 24. 

Mary Heven Hortson of the Mead- 
ville High School faculty passed away 
on July 5. Miss Hotson taught French, 
Latin, and history in the Meadville 
schools since 1916. 


Calendar 

September 27-28—Education Confer- 
ence, State Teachers College, Indiana 

September 30-October 4—25th National 


Recreation Congress, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

October 2-3—Education Congress, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 


Harrisburg 





September, 1940 


October 4—Pennsylvania Institutional 
Teacher Placement Assn., Room 
321, Education Building, Harris- 
burg 

October 4-5—Pennsylvania Chapter, In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional 
Children, Harrisburg 

October 4-5—Pennsylvania State Assn. 








for Adult Education, Altoona. Head- § 


quarters: Penn-Alto Hotel 


October 10-11, Central Convention Dis. 


trict, Lock Haven 

October 10-12—Western 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 11-12—Pennsylvania Speech 
Assn., 2nd Annual Conference, 
Harrisburg 

October 18—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Reading 

October 18—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

October 18—Midwestern 
District, New Castle 


Convention 


Convention 


October 18—Bucknell Conference on 
Education, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg 


October 18-19—Fall meeting, Central 
Pennsylvania Branch, National Vo- 
cational Guidance Ass’n., Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg 

October 18-19—Southern 
District, York 

October 18-1g—Annual Meeting, Penn- 
sylvania Assn. of Student Participa- 
tion in School Government, Kane 

October 24-25—Pennsylvania Branch, 
Department of Secondary School 
Principals, NEA, Harrisburg 

October 25-26—Pennsylvania 
Press Assn., Pittsburgh 

October 26—2nd Annual Science Con- 
ference, STC, California 

November 1-2—Pennsylvania Ass’n. of 
Deans of Women, Harrisburg 

November 2—Conference on Secondary 
Education, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 

November 10-16—American Education 
Week 

November 10-16—Children’s Book Week 

November 15-16—Northeastern Conven- 
tion District, Wilkes-Barre 

December 16-18—American Vocational 
Association, San Francisco, Calif. 

December 26-28—State Convention of 
PSEA, Harrisburg 


School 


1941 

February 22-27—American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City 

March 26-29—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 





Convention | 








April 11-12—Pennsylvania Senior and 7 
Junior Academies of Science, Coates- > 


ville 


April 25-26—Pennsylvania Forensic and 


Music League, 14th Annual State § 


Contests, New Castle 



















